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COUNTY OF LONDON. 


* EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 


“*T} HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL in- 
vites applications for the following appoint- 
ments in the Education Department. 


Four Divisional Inspectors, who will have the 
general superintendence of large districts and 
give special attention to the co-ordination of 
education within their areas. Their chief 
duties will be to inspect~ pupil teachers’ 
centres, secondary schools, training colleges, 


science and commercial centres, polytechnics, 


and all institutions for higher education aided 
by the Council. Candidates will be required 
to possess special qualifications in one of the 
bilowing subjects :—(1) English language and 
literature. (2) Modern languages. (3) Mathe- 
matics and science. (4) Technology (including 
mechanical and electrical engineering). The 
will be in each case {600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of {25 to a maximum 
salary of £200 a year. 

One Art Inspector, whose chief duties will be to 
inspect the art teaching in elementary and 
seco schools, - art schools, and poly- 
technics. The salary will be. {400 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to a maxi- 
mum salary of £500 a year. 


One Inspector of Wood and Metal Work, whose 
chief duties will be to inspect the teaching in 
wood and metal work in manual training 
centres and elementary and secondary schools. 
He will also be required to inspect certain 
classes at polytechnics. The salary will be 
£4v0 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to a maximum salary of {500 a year, 


One Inspector of Women’s Technical Classes, 
whose chief duties will be to inspect technical 
classes for women (including upholstery, flower 
making, needlework, millinery, dressmaking, 

dréss-cutting), in evening schools, girls’ 

clubs, and polytechnics. The salary will be 

300 a year, rising by annual increments of 
20 toa maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the control 
of tht Chief Inspector, and will be weauiped to give 
their whole time to the duties of the office, and will 
in other respects be subject to the usual conditions 
attached to the Council's service, particulars of 
which are given in the form of application. 

In connection with the appointments there is no 

festriction with regard to sex. 

peeions should be made on the official form, 

obtained from the Clerk of the London 
ty, Council, at the County Hall, Spring 
as, S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria 
F mkment, W.C. The applications must be 
it innot later than 1o a.m. on Saturday, the rst 
y.of April, 1905. addressed to the Education 
bes as above, and accompanied by copies of not 

bre than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either. directly or indirectly, will be 

held to be a disqualification for appointment. 


kas G. L. GOMME, 
; *Clerk’ofthe London County Council. 


rcs” 


-tuguese Translator. 





Educational 


RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK and INDEXING.— 
Apply Miss PetHersrivce (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 
52a Conduit Street, Bond’ Street, London; W. 
Employed by the India office as :—Indexer of the 
East India Company’s Records; Dutch and Por- 
Cataloguer of the Drapers’ 
Company’s Records. . Warrington Town Records 
Indexed. Miss PetHersrinGs trains from three 
to six ee every year for private Secretarial and 
special Indexing work. The training consists of 
Indexing—which . includes research work and 
précis writing—Shorthand, Typewriting, special 
French and German Correspondence, and Business 
Training. Technique of Indexing, post free, 5s. 3d. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. — President: Lord CHarLes 
BeRESFORD, R.N. Principals: A. ALEXANDER, 
F:R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 
Mrs, ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, 
Objects—To train Educated Ladies as Scientific 
Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied. with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who.do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special 
course of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, 
Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Bene- 
ficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing 
Lessons can also be arranged for in all branches 
of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D_D, 
—Farther Particulars from the SECRETARY 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of G;ymnastics 
in Colleges and Schoo!s. The course of training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, - Cricket, 
Tennis, &c. 


“TYEE WRITING. —Agthors’ MSS., Sermons, 
&c., accurately, neatly and promptly executed 
at 8d. per 1000 words. Unsolicited Testimonials, 
—A. Massie, ‘‘ Strathairly,” New Barn, Longfield, 
Kent. 


| SOSxING. Manual of Practical Indexing. 
By A. L. Crarxe. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“It is as complete ani thoro gh a treatise on indexing as 
any one could possibly desire.” —Scotsman. 


CLASSIFICATION. Manual of Library Classi- 
fication. - By J. D. Brown. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
CATALOGUING. Manual of Library Cata- 
loguing. By J. H. Quinn. Crown 8yo, §s. net. 
Library Supply. Co. , 181 Queen Victoria St., E.C, 











NIVERSITY MAN (young), with knowledge 

of Anglo-Saxon, &c., and of Oriental subjects, 

desires, in May, appointment as Reader, or in 

other suitable capacity, to firm publishing Educa- 

tional or similar works.—Address, X. Y. Z., care 
of 10 Oat Lane, Wood Street, E.C. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
; No. 139. 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
‘**SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
CHEMISTS.” 

By Dr. M. O. Forstgr, together with an exact 
ere of their publications and a double 

plate of their portraits —Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING, 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





READY NEXT WEEE. 


ATALOGUE of the Second Portion of the 
Library of the late Prof.. Yorx Power, 
comprising History and Biography, Antiquarian 
Works, European and Oriental Literature and 
Philology, &c.—B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 & 51 Broad 
Street, Oxford. 


 (Bhygrennnes 1 Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 








Aine. MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 
&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 
od. per 1000 words. Orders promptly executed.— 
M. i. L. 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 
ice . ee or a 
O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’. MSS. 
from 1od. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials ; accuracy ; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


$$$» — - 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Novels, 
Plays, Reviews, Sermons, &c , typewritten 

with promptness and accuracy, at 7d. per 1000 
words ; specimens and testimonials on application. 
— Miss Atpgerson, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, 
Westmorland. 


‘T ¥YPEWRITING (Smith Premier).—Scientific, 
Legal MSS., Plays, Translations, Duplicates, 
Novels, 9¢d. 1000.—Miss Hanv.gy, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 
Sat ho dagarhelr rap promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C, 








For Books Wanted and For Sale and For Exchange 
see page 255 
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NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRAR 


or STANDARD Works or LaTeraTuRE, BRITISH AND. Foreicn; printed 
from accurate texts, entirely unabridged, and where necessary annotated 
and indexed. 









Pott 8vo, olive-green cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net : olive-green lamb- 
skin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, Qs. net. 
The following are now ready, or will be ready during March : 
Jeffrey's Essays from the Edinburgh Review. 
I —English Poets and Poetry. 
Matthew Arnold’s On Translating Homer, with F. 








W. Newman's 


thereto. 

George Brimley's Essays (Tennyson, Wordsworth, Poetry and Criticism, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, &c.). Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A. 

Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. Edited by THOMAS FENBY. With a 
copious Index. 


Lessing’s Laocoon. 
MORE, Bart. 


J. S. Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions. Series I. 
On Liberty. With an Index (now first added). 
Representative Government. With an Index (now first added). 
Utilitarianism. With an Index (now first added). 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 
Sir Lewis Morris’s Poems (Authorised Selection). 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

‘ Cranford. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
Marryat’s The King’s Own. 
Hughes’ Tom Brown's School Days. 
Holmes’ Poet at the Breakfast Table. 

Full Prospectus on application. 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES. 


Translated with Notes by Sir ROBERT PHILLI- 





































text on JAPON PAPER, 8s. 6d. net. 


Omar Khayyam. With 12 Photogravures by GILBERT JAMES. 
‘Mr. James must be ranked very high among artists." — Guardian. 
‘‘A very elegant reprint.""— Academy. 
‘* Decidedly effective.”"—Athenaum. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. With 12 Photogravures after etchings by WILLIAM 
STRANG. [7Ats Day. 
Aucassin and Nicolete. Translated by ANDREW LANG; 
Photogravures by GILBERT JAMES. 
Several others to follow at once. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF A. H. MILES’ 


Poets and Poetry of the XIXth Century 


is now ready; and Vol. V. (Kingsley to Thomson), with a new section on 
George Meredith, with copious selections, is in the press. 
cloth ; Qs. 6d. net lambskin. 

The remaining seven volumes to follow shortly. 


DICTIONARY OF SLANC AND COLLOQUIAL ENCLISH. By J. S. FARMER 
and the late W. E. HENLEY. Abridged from the seven-volume work. 


542 pp., half morocco, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 

DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, &c. 
By J. O. HALLIWELL, 998 pp., half-morocco, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 

GLOSSARY OF WORDS, PHRASES, NAMES AND ALLUSIONS. By Archdeacon 
NARES. Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL and T. WRIGHT. 992 pp. 
half-morocco, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN CERMANY. Translated with the 
Author’s Notes, by SARAH AUSTIN; edited, with additional Notes and 


an Introduction, by R. A. JOHNSON, M.A., and a copious Index. 
816 pp., Bs. [Library of Historical Literature. 


Ninth Annual Issue 
THE LITERARY YEAR BOOK, 1905. 


928 pp., cr. 8vo,, cloth, 5s. net. ‘A very workmanlike production, 
essential to every worker with the pen. ... thoroughly handy and 
practical.”’"—Academy. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., Lonpon, 


“Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice," and Arnold's Reply | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| Vol. I._THE REFORMATION, 


_A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. 


“« ROUTLEDGE’S 2: GAMBRIDCE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





The Cambridge Modern 
History. 


Planned by the late Lord ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, 
Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. To be 
completed in Twelve Volumes. Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net 


| each. 


The Times on Vol. 1.—‘‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the 
most important books of our time.” 

The Times on Vol. 111.—** As this great work advances it attracts more and more 
attention.” 


NOW READY. 


Vol. Il. THE WARS OF RELIGION. 
The following Volumes are also ready :— 


Vol, I.—THE eed Vol. VIL—THE UNITED 

Fourth Impression. 16s. net. STATES. Second Im. 
pression. 16s. net. 

Vol. VIIL THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION, 16s. net. 


Terms to Subscribers :—Subscriptions will be received for the Com- 
plete Work at £7 tos. net, which may be either paid in advance or by 
payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 

A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


Price 16s, net. 





Second Impression. 16s. net. 





Edited by 
LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, and 
University Lecturer in Ancient History. With 141 Illustrations 
and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


The contents include Chapters on Geography, Fauna and Flora; 


| History; Literature, Philosophy, and Science; Art, Mythology, and 


with 12 | 
[ Shortly. | 


(Containing the Tennysons, Brownings, Ruskin, Clough, and others, 688 pp.) | 


Each 1s. Gd. net | 





Square 8vo, decorated cloth, gilt top, each with 12 PHOTOGRAVURES, | Religion ; Public Antiquities ; Private Antiquities; Criticism and In- 


terpretation, contributed by H. F. Tozer, Canon Tristram, R. D. Hicks, 
Sir R. Jebb, Dr. Henry Jackson, Dr. Gow, Dr. F. C. Penrose, Prof. E. 
A. Gardner, Dr. Waldstein, F. R. Earp, A. H. Smith, Prof. Ridgeway, 
Dr. Archer-Hind, L. Whibley, W. Wyse, R. J. G. Mayor, H. J. Edwards, 
Prof. Oman, A. B. Cook, Miss Harrison, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. M. R. James, 
F. Warre Cornish, Lady Evans, Prof. Allbutt, R. A. Neil, P. Giles, 
E. S. Roberts, J. Rendel Harris, Dr. Verrall, and Dr. Sandys. A 
Prospectus will be sent on application. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘It is practically an extremely convenient encyclopzedia of 
what readers of Greek books want, presenting as it does, in a handy and concise form, 
what would otherwise require to be sought in many volumes.” 





NOW READY. FOURTH EDITION. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE DURING THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, F.B.A., D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 
SCANDINAVIA: A Political History of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, from 1513 to 1900. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of 
“The Daughter of Peter the Great,” “ Charles XII. and the Collapse 

of the Swedish Empire,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. 





CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 


A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan, and 
giving faithful Reproductions of the Original Texts. Prospectus, with Specimen 
Pages, will be sent on application. 


ROGER ASCHAM.—English Works.—Toxophilus; Report 
of the Affaires and State of Germany; The Scholemaster. The 
Text edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Large Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Atheneum.—'' No better edition of Ascham’s text is ever likely to be printed.” 
SAMUEL BUTLER.—Hudibras.—Written in the time of the 


late wars. The Text edited by A.R. WALLER. Large crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. _ C. F. CLAY, Manacer. 
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A NEW BOOK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“On the Heels of 
De Wet” 


THE 


YELLOW 


WAR 


ee a “eI 


Whose Pictures of Incidents witnessed 
during the War in the Far East have been 
appearing in Blackwood’s Magazine and 


attracting wide attention. 


“A brilliant war book.’’—Daily Mail. 
** This remarkable book.’’—World. 


** A book to be read, and not merely to taste.’’ 
Standard. 
**'We cannot hope for any work which will be more 
graphic and convincing.”—Manchester Courier. 


‘“* The sounds of battle and sudden death ring in the 
reader’s ears.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


**It would be difficult to find a parallel in literature 
of this kind.” —Daily Telegraph. 





WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


naapeeeteemneecnenneatattetasnitithinmtrtiieiteil 





| Maemillan & Co.’s List 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 


LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY, and other Essays. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
Geikik, D.C.L., F.R.S. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* In a sense Sir Archibald Geikie’s ‘ Landscape in Hi-tory’ 
| may be said to open up an entirely new branch of study for us. And most at- 
| tractively has the learned author done this. To those who have shared the 
current notion that geology and its sister science physiography is necessarily dull, 
the book befo:e us will come as a revelation. ey will find the study of the 
earth’s surface in relation to man, his history and bis civilisation, made realistic, 
as vivid and entrancing as any historic romance.” 


VOLUME IV. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 
as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes 
by Austin Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits and other sketches. In 
Six Vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778 to June 1781 Vol. II., 1781-1786.- Vol. 
III., August 1786 to June 1788. Vol. IV., 1788-1791. ros. 6d. net each. 


ENCLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat backs. 2s. net each. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. C. Benson. Shortly. 
SYDNEY SMITH. By Georce W. E. Russett. 


“TWELVE ENGLISH ST ATESMEN.— Concluding Volums. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Daily Chronicle —“ Mr. Harrison's brilliant powers of political interpretation 
| have never been more effectively employed than in this, the latest of the series of 
| Twelve English Statesmen.” 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
| William the Conqueror. By Ed- ,; Elizabeth. By Prof. E. S, Beesly. 
ward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Oliver Cromwell. By Fiederic 
Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. Harrison. 
Edward I. By Pro” T. F. Tout. William III. By H. D. Traill. 
Henry VII. By Dr. James Gairdner. | Walpole. By John Morley. 
Cardinal Wolsey. By Bishop | Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. ; 
Creighton. | Peel. By J. S. Thursfield. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
_ ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Professor SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Hon. Lit’.D., Dublin ; Hon. LL.D., 
Edinburgh. 8vo, 15s. net. 
Guardian.—“ The success of Professor Dill’s ‘ Roman Society in the Last Cen- 
| tury of the Western Empi ec,’ published six ears ago, excited a general hope that 
| he would give us something more of the same kind. His new volume will be 
| found to be not less interesting than the former one.” 


| THE. BRITISH ARMY (1783-1802). Four Lectures delivered at 

the Staff College and Cavalry School. By the Hon. J. W. Forrescur, 

Author of “ A History of tne British Army.”” 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. = [ Zuesday. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 

| DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firru. With Illustrations by Netty 


ERICHSEN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. [ Shortly. 





























FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lorp Avezury. Demy 8vo, 


| 
| 
| 
| SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
2s. 64. 





MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 Maps and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition. 


IOs. net. 

EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including GREECE AND THE 
GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &c. 
Second Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans. 9s. net. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA. With 13 Maps and 5 Plans. Third 


Edition. 5s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. Fond Adventures. ‘Tales of the Youth 
of the World. [Shorth. 


RHODA BROUGHTON. A Waifs Progress. [ Shortly. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. The Bell in the Fog, and other 


Stories. 
ARTHUR TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. The Red Cravat. 
CYRUS T. BRADY. The Two Captains. A Romance of 


Bonapaite and Nelson. 
L. H. HAMMOND. The Master-Word. A Story of the South 
of To-day. 

















MACMILLAN AND CO., Limitep, LONDON. 























ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 


Tastefully printed with broad margins, in large 4to size, with over 150 
Photographic Illustrations, handscmely bound, with gili top, 21s. net. 


NORMAN TYMPANA AND LINTELS, with 


Figures of Symbolical Sculpture, still, or till recently, existing in 
the Churches of Great Britain, with an extended Introduction and 
Description, and 150 Phototype Illustrations, By CHARLES 


EDWARD KEYSER, M.A., F.S.A. 
“The volume is produced with an elaborate detail which suits the subject, and establishes 


itself at once es a work of reference.” —Reading Gazette. F 
**The illustrations are all of good size, and very clearly depict the sculptured figures and 


ornaments,” —City Press. 
In crown 4to, cloth, fully Illustrated with Portraits, &c., 21s, net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, F.S.A., Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” “ Lives of 
. the Kembles,” &c. 


* Full of good stories, well illustrated, and especially rich in reminiscences of Thackeray.” 
Weekly Times. 


“A volume full of delightful chat about notable people, while the aumerous illustrations 
have an historical valuc.""—Graphic. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTOR’S ANNUAL FOR 1[904. 
Edited by GEORGE E. EAST. “ The Collector's Annual” is a 
Guide and book of Reference for Connoisseurs, Collectors, and 
others, of the prices which Pictures (Oil and Watercolour), En- 
gravings (mezzotint and colour prints), Old China (English and 
Foreign), Antique Furniture, Antique Silver and Plate, Medals and 
Decorations, Miniatures and Objects of Art, have realised at 
Auction during the Season of 1903-4. Full details are given of 
each item with the catalogue numbers, date of sale, and from whose 
collection the object is taken. 

New Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of the BOOKLOVER’S 

LIBRARY. In foolscap 8vo, printed on antique paper, and tastefully 

bound, price 1s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. A Chapter in the 
“History of Human Error.” By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
WHEATLEY’S HOW TO FORMALIBRARY , FARRER’S BOOKS CONDEMNED TO BE 
HAZLITT’S OLD COCKERY BOOKS AND BURNT. 

ANCIENT CUISINE. CLOUSTON’S BOOK OF NOODLES. 

BLADE'S ENEMIES OF BOOKS. MARSTON’S WALTON AND SOME 

DITCHFIELD’S BOOKS FATAL TO THEIR EARLIER WRITERS ON FISH AND 


AUTHORS. FISHING. 
HAZLITT’S STUDIES IN JOCULAR HAZLITT’S GLEANINGS IN OLD GARDEN 
LITERATURE. LITERATURE. 


*,.* Complete Lists_of the Series’ for Distribution can be had on application. 


A NEW WORK ON THE CASTLES OF IRELAND. 
In handsome demy 8vo, printed in tasteful manner, suitably bound and 
fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT CASTLES OF IRELAND. By 


C. L. ADAMS. 

“To piece together with the aid of the scattered ruins with which the length and breadth of 
Ireland is strewn, a history of the castles those ruins represent, must indeed have been a difficult 
task: but that it has been successfully performed by Mr. Adams no one will deny.”"—Academy. 

‘Ia all cases the descriptive sketch is clear and succinct, and the swlient historical events 
are carefully set forth. Avery interesting and informative book.”—Northern Whig (Belfasi). 


In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, ros. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF YORK: the Story of its Walls, 
Bars, and Castles. Being a Complete History and Pictorial Record 
of the Defences of the City, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By T. P. COOPER, Author of “The Old Inns and Signs of 
York.” 


‘*Mr, T. P. Cooper, who is known in Yorkshire as the author of a careful book on the city 
inns and signs, has discovered a good deal of new and entertaining matter ; his werk is sure to be 
appreciated.”—Saturday Review. 

** It deals more exhaustively with the subject than any work ye published. It is written in 

interesting style, and contains many excellent illustrations.”— York Diocesan Magazine. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. A Study in the Dis- 
cipline of Circumstance. By SIBYLL M. ILES. 

“* The story is an excellent piece of work ; the interest is sustained from the first page to the 

last, and when the end is reached the reader feels the better for having read it." —Les Mercury 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


THE PAINS OF HAPPINESS. A Novel. By 


RASSAC TORRIANI. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


LIFE’S PHASES. A Domestic Study, By MARY 


ADAMS COLLINGS. 
“ Vividly written and full of human fhterest.”—Record. 
**There is some excellent character: the incidents are well described, and the interest is 
maintained to the conclusion.” —Leicester Mercury. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 ParerNnosTer Row, Lonpon, E.C. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


-——— NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 

















WOMEN PAINTERS OF THE WORLD 

















WOMEN PAINTERS OF THE WORLD, the new voltme in the now famous 
ART AND LIFE LIBRARY, edited by WALTER SHAW SPARROW, ted 
by Gracious Permission to Her Majest Queen Alexandra, is even more luxurious 
than its predecessors, “The British Home of To-Day,” and “The Gospels in 
Art.” It is published in four different styles of binding, at respectively 5s. net, 
78. 6d. net, ros 6d, net, 21s. net, and contains in addition to the tex 6 Rem- 
: ee 7 pictures = ar 34 plates in monochrome, 
, and more than 280 illustrations in half-toné ‘esen 
work of over 200 lady artists. on —_ scoinan 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


SHINING FERRY 


By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER COUCH) 
FIRST EDITION exhausted before publication. SECOND EDITION nearly ready 


Among living novelists, Mr. Quiller Couch, by general consent, holds a fore- 
most place both for his mastery of the story-telling craft and for the brilliance and 
charm of his Style. ‘‘Shining Ferry” will be doubly welcome, for it is written 
with the old delightful crispness and eaSe, and the scene is laid in no other place 
than the fam ilar Troy Town of the Delectable Duchy. 


With Frontispiece. 6s. 


BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK 


















































By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, Author of “ Graustark,” &c. 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOK IN AMERICA 


: The CRITICS say It is: “ Fascinating, engrossing, and picturesque ”— 
“* Charming ”—“ Interesting ”"—“ Thoroughly enjoyable.” 


illustrated in Colours. 6s. 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


By EDMUND GOSSE 
A New Volume of “ Literary Lives.” Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Il!ustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Volumes previously published 
1. JOHN BUNYAN. By the Author of “MARK RUTHERFORD” 
2. MATTHEW ARNOLD. ByG. W.E. RUSSELL. Second Edition. 
3. NEWMAN. By WILLIAM BARRY. Second Edition. 


Illustrated. 3s. Gd. each 





























| By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of “ The Silent Places,” &c. 


“‘ This readable and delightful book.”—SCOTSMAN. 
“‘ Is interesting and racy from cover to cover.” —KING. 
“ Will be read with joy by every true lover of the mountains,”—OUTLOOK. 


With 17 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE WHITE TERROR AND THE RED | 


‘A NOVEL OF REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA. By ABRAHAM CAHAN 


Mr. Cahan’s inside knowl of the Nihilist conspiracies, his acquaintance at 
first hand with the scenes the victims of the riots, his literary grasp on 
character, all are evident in “‘ The White Terror and The Red.” It is a novel of 
the most sensational episodes tr d with absolute realism, and gives an accurate 
picture of Russia in the throes of two terrorisms, the above-ground as well as the 
under, a the Russian official, the Russian political dreamer, the moujik, 
the soldier, e Jew, all exactly as they are. 

Ready Shortly.’ 6s. 


THE DOWNFALL OF RUSSIA 


.By HUGO GANZ 


“ This is an excellent volume greatly to be commended to the general reader. 
The author has produ: ed a series of most vivid pictures, and the result is more 
like Russia than anything we have seen.”—ATHENZUM. 


Fourth Edition. 6s. 












































i NERVES IN ORDER 


OR THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. By A, T. SCHOFIELD, M D. 


“Dr. Schofield, who has done much work as lecturer and examiner of the 
National Health ty ... gives a t deal of sound, lucid, and practical 
advice on the maintenance of health in the widest sense.” —TIMES. 


Uniform with “Nerves in Disorder.” 





3s. 6d. 




















HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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A DIFFICULTY SOLVED 


The difficulty of compressing 2a COMPLETE STAN- 

DARD NOVEL into a volume 43 by 6} inches, and only 

4 inch in thickness, and yet retain the same CLEAR, 

large type, has been solved by the introduction of ROYAL 
INDIA PAPER as used in 


NELSON’S 
NEW 
CENTURY 
LIBRARY 





OLD STYLE, NEW STYLE. 
2 Vois. Complete in 1 Volume. 
Same type. 


These Volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, 
and make a CHOICE LIBRARY SET. The following 
works are included in the series. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. Leather, limp, glit edges, 2s. 6d. ret; leather, 
boards, gilt edges, 3s. net per volume. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 14 vols. 

DICKENS'S WORKS. 14 vols. 

SCOTT'S WORKS. 25 vols. 

WESTWARD HO! KINGSLEY. 

BRONTE’S WORKS. Complete in 5 vols. 

JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. Complete in 2 vols. 
CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 4 vols. 
LYTTON’S WORKS. 4 vols. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. Gd. net. Leather, limp, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 

TENNYSON. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. CARLYLE. 
BUNYAN’S WORKS. 

SCOTT'S ROMANTIC POEMS. 

THE SKETCH BOOK AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 


WASHINGTON IRVINGs 





ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
ASK FOR 


“NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY” 


*,.* Apply for New Coloured Descriptive Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and 








New York 
= 


Smith, Elder and Co.’s List 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


IS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
LIBRARIES 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Shortly. With a Portrait Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 








ros. 6d. net. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 
By the Honble. HENRY J. COKE. 


Author of ‘‘ A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains,” “ Creeds of 
the Day,” &c. 


Shortly. With 20 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THe STORY or an INDIAN UPLAND. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., L.C.S. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Ristey, C.S.I., C.LE., 
Home Secretary to the Government of India. 


SPRING iwaSHROPSHIRE ABBEY. 
By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, gs. net. 
[Shortly. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. By POWELL MILLINGTON, 


Author of “‘ In Cantonments,” &c. Seconp Epition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—*“ Major Millington has accomplished a difficult task with much success. 
He has aimed at producing a light- hearted, s ngy chronicle of the road. His jokes are 
nearly always good, and they are very numerous.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 
SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE, TRAGEDY OF THE “KOROSKO.” By A. CONAN 


LE. With 4° Full-page Illustrations. 
Dal LY NEWS.—“ A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader’s attention at the 
start, and holds it to the close.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War and Sport. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. With a Frontispiece. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. —‘‘The battle picture is perfect of its kind. Altogether the volume 
is admirable.” friend eat sb 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


RINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By CATHE row Ie March, 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. By G. F. FRADBY, Author of 


“ Joshua Newings, or the Love are: ae Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the Press. 


PETER’S ‘S$ MOTHER. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Third Impression in the Press. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—*“ This is a novel which ought to have a amp — success. The story is 
admirably told and the characters are all living and distinct. . As for Lady Mary, she is a 
trium; 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ porate Mother is as delightful a character as the ,imagination 


of a novel writer ever figured forth. . A better novel the reader could not desire.’ 











Lonnpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WaTERLOo Pace, S.W 

















BLACKIE AND SON’S LIST. 


THE CELTIC REVIVAL. 


JUST READY. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to the Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and 
Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Squire’s exposition is very clear, judicious and interesting . . . 
with curious information.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


the book is replete 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS. 


Its History and Romance. 
By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 


416 pp., demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Mr. Maclean is an enthusiastic Celt. . . . He has a wide acquaintance with the critical 
and other literatures which that has called forth. We cannot overpraise his account of the MSS., 
their writers, their discoverers, and their editors.” —Daily Chronicle. 


The LITERATURE of the HIGHLANDS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc., 


Author of ‘‘ The Literature of the Celts.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Highland Literature—Alexander Macdonald and the Jacobite Bards—Duncan 
Ban Macintyre and the Poets of Nature—Macpherson and his Ossian—Robb Donn and the 
Elegiac, Amatory, and Satiric Poets— Dugald Buchanan and the Religious Poets and Hymn 
Writers—Gaelic Proverbs— English Kenderings of Gaelic Poetry and their Authors—the Gaelic 
Bards of the Nineteenth Century—The Literature of Travel and of History—Index of Names. 

“* All things considered, this work, which is bright, well-written, and well-arranged, is an 
admirable and trustworthy text-bvok of its subject.” —S pectator. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. 


DAI NIPPON: 


The Britain of the East. 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 
By Dr. HENRY DYER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
** An intelligent description of some of the nost marked features in the political and economic 
conditions of the Empire of Japan as it now is.”"—Times. 
_‘* Phe many topics on which Dr. Dyer learnedly discourses. We recommend every one who 
desires to gain a just view of the present position and future prospects of Japan to read his most 
instructive and Interesting work.”"—Academy and Literature. 


The Red Letter Library. 


A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., have much pleasure in announcing that they have 
made a number of important additions to the Red Letter Library. Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, 
gilt top ; as. 6d. net, leather, gile top, 

LORD TENNYSON.—In Memoriam. Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 

LORO BYRON.—Select Poems. Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 

GEORGE HERBERT.—Select Poems. Introduction by his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

BOSWELL.—Johnson’s Table Talk (Selections from the Life of Johnson) 
Edited, with an Introduction, by W. A. LEWIS BETTANY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. —Select Poems. Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. 

WILLIAM CARLETON. — Select Stories. Introduction by TIGHE 
HOPKINS. 

THACKERAY. — Roundabout Papers. Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. 

MILTON.—Select Poems. Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH 

Other Volumes in Preparation. Complete List on Application. 


The Red Letter Shakespeare 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 


A New Edition of Shakespeare's Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general reader. Text 
printed in Red and Black. 


The following Volumes Now Ready: 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. THE TEMPEST. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Other Volumes to be issued immediately. Incloth, 1s. net; in limp leather, rs. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a set of their Illustrated Catalogues 
and yo containing particulars of ‘“‘The Red Letter Library,” “Great Novelist” 
cute, * Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and General Literature, POST- 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


$$$ 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre, we. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Bloomsbury: A Story of Modern London. By C. F. Keary. 
Author o' “ The Tw» Lancrofis,” ‘* Herbert Vanlennert,’’ *‘ Un Mariage de 
Convenance,” &c. Crown 8vo, c'oth, 6s. 

ATHENA UM.—*' The scene is laid almost exclusively in the quarter of London 
indicated by the title. But for contrast this microcosm is peopled with a great variety 
of intellectual types, suggestive of the sects and ‘isms’ among which almost all societies, 
are nowadays partitioned.” 


Divorce. By Paut Bourcet, Member of the French Academy 
Translated by E. L. CHaRLwoop. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
REVIEW OF REV!EWS.—“ There is no more powerful and illuminating 
resentation of the French Catholic view of marriage than that given in M. Pau} 
urget’s latest and strongest novel. It has now been translated into English, and 
will doubtless find many readers. It is a novel of unusual power and dignity, aad 








| it does not contain a passage that would justify the most prudish in applying to it the 
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” 


epithet ‘ unclean. 


To Windward. The Story of a Stormy Course. A Novel of 
Modern New York. By H. C. ROWLAND, Author of ‘*Sea Scamps,” 
Frontispiece in Colour by CHARLOTTE WsBER. Crown 8vo, 359 pp. 
cloth, 6s. 

e*s A remarkably strong and dramatic novel, in part a story of the sea in part the 

story of a man’s battle in New York. . 


The House in the Woods. By Arruur Henry. Crown 
8vo, 323 pp-, and numerous full-page Illustrations. Art linen, 4s. net. 
*,° The story of a real experiment—of a“ young couple, disciples of Thoreau and 
Ruskin, who turned their backs on city life, and built their own house in a mountain 
woodland with the sole aid of their village neighbours. 


**MUNCHAUSEN REINCARNATED IN THOMPSON SETON.” 


Fergy the Guide and his Moral and Instructive Lies about 
Beasts, Birds, and Fishes. Ry H. S. CaANFigLp. With Illustrations by A. 
J. BLASHFIELD. Square 8vo, 242 pp., cloth, 6s. net. 

*,” A most amusing collection of backwoodsman’s yarns of the fullest description 
about hunting and fishing exploits. An American critic has wittily and truthfully 
described Fergy, the ‘‘ veracious” guide as “‘ Munchausen reincarnated in Ernest 
Thompson-Seton.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Based on a first-hand knowledge of natural history. . . . Has 
a freshness and vigour that make the book interesting and stimulating from first to 


last.” 
Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


The Spoken Arabic of Egypt: Grammar, Exercises 
Vocabularies. By J. SELVEN WILLMORE, M.A., Juige of the Native Coun 
of Appeal at Cairo, Demy 8vo, xxviti-458 pp., limp roan. Net 103. 6d. 

Also Key to the Exercises in above. Net 3s. 6d. 
«*. The second edition of what the A/keneum has described as ‘‘ much the best 


book on the subject that has so far appeared” has been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged by nearly one-fourth. 


Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
The Mabinogion: Medizeval Welsh Romances. 


Translated by Lady CHARLOTTE Guest. With Historical and Liverary 
Notes by ALFRED Nuit. 16mo. (Zemple Classics format.) 384 pp, 
cloth, top gilt, marker, 2s. 6d. 

e*s The Mabinogion is the finest collection extant of mediceval romance, and one 
of the half a dozen finest story-books in all literature. The nt edition contains 
a full list of the Welsh Place and Personal Names, with English meanings and other 
elucidations, and is the only one which serves the purposes of the student of Celtic 
literature. 





















ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Edited by Francts James CHILp. With Introduction by G. L. Kitt 
REDGE. Demy 8vo, xxi-722 pp. (double columns), cloth, t2s. 6d. net. 

[Ready March 18 


The Three-Cornered Hat. (EI Sombrero de los Picos) 
By PepRo ALARCON. Trans'ated from the Spanish by Lady GoopEnoucs 
[Ready April 
*,* One of the most vivacious and characteristic examples of the art of Alarcon, 
the gayest and liveliest Spanish story-teller of the last half century. 


Gubbio: History, Legend, and Archeology. By Lavra 
McCracKEN. With Photogrivure Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, and numerous 
Illustra'ions. Crown 8vo, upwards of 350 pp. [Ready April. 

e*. Gubbio, the town of the Procession of the Ceri and of St Ubaldo, the scene of 
the Compact between St. Francis and the Wolf, the resting-place of the Eugubine 

Tables, is one of the most picturesque of the hill towns of Umbria, and its medie¥ 

history is romantic and varied even beyond the wont of Italian cities. The illustrations 

reproductions for the most part of Miss McCracken’s drawings, give a vivid idea of the 
little town and the neighbouring country. A full description is given both of the 

Procession of the Ceri and of the c lebrated Eugubine Tables. 


India and the Apostle Thomas. By the Right Rev. 
A. E. Meptycott, lae Bishop of Trichur. With Map and numerois 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, upwards of 350 pp, cloth. [Ready May. 

e*e An elaborate investigation vindicating the authenticity of the traditions cof 

cerning the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas, with a critical study of the ‘A 
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’ 
NC. DENT’S COMPLETE | MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST OF BOOKS. | 
' °F 
mp SPECIAL NOTE.—Not only will Dent's “ TOLSTOY ” be completed in 12 months, bul A BELLE “ That section of society which met in 
e it will contain everything written veat Russian author up to 1905, includis . ] 
, a Thought-Index 1 ait ine rw hed ti hts and ideas in the works, together with OF THE : Washington before the Civil War could 
enti a Biography, Z , and Crisical is. compare in cultivation, taste, and intelli- 
some . with the Courts of Europe. Mrs. 
Large crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. per vol (sold separately). Edited and trans FIFTIES gence rage - 
cea fated by Prof. LEO WIENER, Professor of Slavic Languages and ture at Clay describes it with great spirit and 
cieties W arvard University, and Author of “An Anthology of Russian Literature,” “ Yiddish saacdiee Sa Clad Gl cteasllp, ... She hareelf was @ facing. 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” &c. covering Socket ens aes hy ting and brilliant figure, a clever and 
First Fi Vol Now Ready. Washington and the South, -66. ” ivé 7 Pe _ 
lemy ee ce ae ee Edited by ADA STERLING. With ne Sa 
Vol.I. CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, | Vol. IV. PEDAGOGICAL ARTI- contemporary 10/6 net. 
inating YOUTH. 1852-1857. ae LINEN MEASURER, 
{. Paul BH yol. Il. THE COSSACKS, SE- oom. 
1 Py OS ce THROUGH 
ty, and yo). 111. AMOSCOW ACQUAIN. | WAR AND PEACE. 4 vols. The observations and reflections of a 
> it the TANCE, THE SNCWSTOFRM, DO- Also Large Paper Edition. Sold in Sets well-educated and witty Frenchman who : 
MESTIC HAPPINESS, &c. 1866-1859. | only, ros. 6d. net per vol. count the hebiataaltd nab te ISLE 
The MORNING POST says: “ An excellent edition, und and clearly printed... . 
vel ef - Wiener is.an accomplished Russi m scholar, ae 4. are grateful for is clear and anus ans & COE Eeypt, and EM PIRE 
amps. unpretentiously — traneletions of Tolstoy’s life-work.” India. His book is as sensible as it is 
: 5 The ACA says: “‘ We are extremely glad t 1 the first two volumes of a : Types . 
dies new translation of Tolstoy’s works. . . . The valaane at on. OE mnt cach are extremely cheap ceaaiien in his criticisms there is no By VICOMTE D'HUMIERES 
and well printed.” ace of malice. With a Prefatory Letter b 
part the The ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE says: “ (The Translat to have produced @ good, Aang J . 
serviceable translation, devoid of affectation and the obtrusioe of Ressian words 2s latter a RUDYARD KIPLING. 6/- 
cock on which certain of his predecessors have split—and faithful, as he claims, to the author’s 
Crown rugged strength.” 
: PLEASE WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS. 
_ | FRENCH “There is no book of recent English 
ont. THE TEMPLE | THE TEMPLE criticism which bears so clearly the 
OGR. ES. | impress alike of the scholar and the man 
4 prawns 7RAPHIES BIOGRAPHIES. PRO FILES of the world, and which combines so wide 
_ degen New Volum a tolerance and so genial a humanity 
: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF pe rea Rag STUDIES IN THE. LITERATURE ail teenth erential bi seal 
about MAJOR-GENERAL HARRISON 
r BENJAMIN FRANKLIN OF FRANCE. enthussasm for literary excellence.” 
Sby A edited, with Sketch h of his Later Life, by By the By EDMUND GOSSE. 7/6 STANDARD. 
—— Iitusttated. Long fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net | =. mae ~ Pam fd 
ov t 
wm | The ATHENZUM; says: “The latest | Ques ace 6d. net 
edition of Benjamin Franklin’s _Autobio- co “A collection of personal impressions THE LAND 
Hs = gp rer oe for it is "now | The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “A which make dalightful reading and which 
a ‘first to authentic text,’ the curious history of whichis | Useful and vividly interesting volume.” suggest intelligence and artistic sensi- OF 
ss spirited bee ap me preface. ... The SCOTSMAN says: “ The book itself bility. . ..A_ brilliant piece of work THE BLESS 
pena is An Historical in aoe — gives a well-studied and interesting biograph- touched with much of the colour and light 
lin’s Later Life.’ . . . It is a condensed history | ical portrait of a revolutionary leader second of the delightful land, . full of vivid VIRGIN 
ercises fy the period, of over roo pages, exhibiting the | in importance only to Cromwell.” writing, as readers are cordially recom- I i d Sketches in 
» Call Gan Boe oe ee The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says mended to prove for themselves.” a 


in Andalusia. B 
;. 6d. has soaked himself, if the phrase be permis- | “A biographical volume of value and impor- we od 



























































sible, in his subject.” Pecate = STANDARD. W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 6/- net 
the best 
Sr MEDIZVAL TOWNS THE Ti cernmstonted 
ss ° se w ve country wi 
- Now Readv. He VOLUME COUNTRY delight of a very rare quality in this 
book. ... It is delightful to follow the 
nes} Wenice. Venice. Venice. || DAY BY DAY| | oic..(00., cnn 
i erary y howt fresh wonder, fresh 
384 PP» Illustrated by NELLIE ERICKSEN By E. KAY ROBINSON. rein Seas eae - 
4 , . , With 24 full-page Illustrations. : 3 
PUNCH says: “ The letterpress is contributed by Mr. Thomas Okey, and the illustrations 
, and one _— Nellie Ericksen. Both are admirable. . . . INDISPENSABLE TO THOSE ABOUT TO VISIT ¢/-. 
contains . 
| The SPECTATOR says: “ He has had k in compressing i 
or = ao volumes of Gieute ~y quel ; mety forme =) aa he has pre bar yt ee 
Assisi.* By LINA DUFF GORDON. N berg.* By CECIL 
ORR ME. | Hammes sceenues.., | | NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
. | ap | 
Cairo.t By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Prague.* By Coun LUTZOW. 
Chartres.+ By CECIL HEADLAM. | Rome.t By N , i 
Lads. totantinopio= byw. HoTioN. | Rout) Byiasoponescoe || THE PRODIGAL SON Hall Caine 
Ala! Ferrara.t By ELLA NOYES. Seville.t WALTER &. 
L. Kitt @ Florence.t By EDMUND G. GARDNER. Siena.t By EDMUND G. GARDNER. AN ACT IN A 
net. London.t By H. B. WHEATLEY, | Totedo.* By HANNAH LYNCH. - E. F. Benson 
ifarch 1%  “Seow.* By WIRT GERRARE. Verona.t By ALETHEA WELLS. BACKWATER 
d ’ Pocketable, * cloth, 3s. 6d. net; roan, 4s. 6d. net. t Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 
: a -_ Prospectuses and Lists Post Free on Application AMANDA OF THE MILL Marie van Vorst 
dy April. e ° o i 
oe NEW VOLUME OF THE CUT LAURELS M. Hamilton 
THE CLANSMAN - Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
sl TEMPLE CLASSICS 
umer With Photogravure Froatispicce, bound in blue cloth, rs 6d. net ; in green PAM “3 > 9 - Baroness von Hutten 
lay rl am: 2s. ne 2 
ye The 4THEN ZUM says: “ This wonderful series of little books is now extending to the NANCY STAIR - - Elinor M. Lane 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED 


New and Forthcoming Books. Spring 1905 


Country Life Library. 
THE GARDENS OF ITALY. By C. LATHAM. 2 Vols., £3 3s. net. 











Country Life Library of Sport. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. 2 Vols. 25s. net. | POLO. 12s. 6d. net. 





Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. A. F. KENDRICK. SHEFFIELD PLATE B. WYLLIE. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. PERCY BATE. FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. HENRI FRANTZ 


ENGLISH PEWTER. MALCOLM BELL. 


Drawings of Great Masters. 7s. 6d. net. i 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. T. MARTIN WOOD. 
REMBRANDT. MALCOLM BELL. | DAVID COX. T. MARTIN WOOD. 
In preparation, uniform with the above : 
DRAWINGS BY SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 





LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. H. W. LUCY. 8vo, | C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE, Vol. 2, Oct. 1904-March 1905. 6s. 


7s. 6d. net. net. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN. GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. Demy 8vo, | "4S, RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. A. CUNAN 


7s. 6d. net. THE OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK (“Library of Recreations”). 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, Vol. 14. Oct. 1904~-March 1905. 6s. net. 
6s. 6d. CAPTAIN, Vol. 12. Oct. 1904-March 1905. 6s. 








Our Empire Series. 3s. 6d. net. 
CANADIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. H. J. MORGAN. 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. E. C. BULEY. 
NEW ZEALAND LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. R. A. LONGHNAN. 





Newnes’ Art Library. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. MALCOLM BELL. | FILIPPINO LIPPI. P. J. KONODY. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. ARSENE ALEXANDRE. DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. ERNEST RADFORD. 
FRA ANGELICO. EDGCUMBE STALEY. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Edited by A. WALLIS MYERS. §8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. Leather, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 
MUNGO PARK’'S TRAVELS. | PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. THE FAERIE QUEEN. By EDMUND SPENSER. 2 vob. 
THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. | HERRICK’S POEMS. 





Newnes’ Pocket Classics. Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLLINS. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. | POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


A New Series of Religious Classics. 
NEWNESS’ LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 
Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. net, leather ; 2s. net, cloth. Two Volumes will be published before Easter. 
LYRA GERMANICA. | THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 








HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. P.F. WARNER. With an Introduction by C. B. Fry. Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 
REPTILE LIFE. W. P. PYCRAFT (“Library of Useful Stories”). 1s. 


Newnes’ Sixpenny Copyright Novels (Illustrated). 
FOR GOD AND THE CZAR. J. E. MUDDOCK. 6d. | THE LADY PARAMOUNT. HENRY HARLAND. 64. 
A DEAL WITH THE DEVIL. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6d. | THE WORLDLINGS. LEONARD MERRICK. 6d. 
THE SOWERS. H.S.MERRIMAN. 6d. ELEANOR. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh 


By Prof. W. SANDAY, D.D., Oxford. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 

OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With New Large Map of Palestine. 
terested in Theology will be glad to have Dr. Sanday’s Article, “ Jesus Christ,” which 
~~. —-- for 1 “Dictionary of the Bible” in this convenient form. 
m™ ;"* and another leading Review stated that “ Dr. Sanday could have printed this 
article in a half-guinea volume, and we should all have had to buy it.” Here, then, is the 
revised throughout, divided into chapters and sections, with an important new Mapof 
srratlas added, and issued in handsome form for less than half that amount. 


By Prof. MARCUS DODS, D.D., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND NATURE. 


Contents :—The Bible and Other Sacred Books—The Canon—Revelation—Inspiration— 
Infallibility of Scripture—Trustworthiness of the Gospels—Miraculous Element in the Gospels. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Studies in the Subject of the Future. By Rev 
DAVID PURVES, D.D., Belfast. Now ready. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Contents :—The Life Everlasting—The Resurrection—The Future Life—Immortality in 
Literature. Index. 


New Volume: “INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY.” 


AMOS AND HOSEA. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. By President W. R 
HARPER, Ph.D., Chicago. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. By Rev. 
R. M. ADAMSON, M.A., Ardrossan. Imperial :6mo. 4s. 6d net. 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN LAWS, CONTRACTS, AND 
LETTERS. By Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A. Cambridge. In one large volume§ 
12s. net. 

“In Mr. Johns’ ‘ Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters,’ that book which 
has on so promising a start to the ‘ Library of Ancient Inscriptions,’ there is more matter 
for interpretation of the early books of the Bible than in any commentary that has been 
issued for many a day—apart perhaps from a Gunkel or a Driver—and sometimes the inter- 
pretation is quite direct.” —Expository Times. 


Detailed Prospectus of the Series free. 


Epinsurcu: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
Lonpow : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. LTD. 





THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


By the late J. MURRAY MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. With Map and Portrait, “ss. net 
DR. ALEX. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE WALK, CONVERSATION AND CHARACTER OF OUR 
LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


A Series of Discourses on the Character of our Lord. By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
Author of “ Bible Characters,” &c. Price 6s. [Nearly Ready. 


HELPFUL WORDS FOR DAILY LIFE. 
By Prof. S. LAW WATSON, MA.,D.D. Price 3s. 6d. net. Scripture Readings for a 
year, founded upon the less observed passages of Holy Scripture. 


HOLY HIMALAYA: 


The Religion, Traditions, and Scenery of a Himalayan Province. By 
E. ren AN OAKLEY, M.A., of the London Missionary Society. With 16 Illustrations 5 
58. ne 


ETERNAL ELEMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By the Rev. D. BUTLER, M.A., Minister of the Tron Kirk, Edinburgh, Author of “ Life 
and Letters of Archbishop Leighton,” &c. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, OF 
THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
D4 mwah yy a LY RS _) ., 
Successful.” —4 thenaeum. 
STARTING-POINTS. 
For Speakers, Preachers, Writers, and Other Thinkers. 


Sentences sifted from Authors of To-day and Yesterday. By JOHN HORNE. 2s. 6d. 
> > (postage 3d ). 


usy man can turn to it for hints, and having got his text, can go ahead, It is like 


ttace before meat.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


THE GIST OF JAPAN: The Islands and their People. 
. BYR. B. PERRY, A.M., Ph D. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
By farthe most authoritative statement on the subject that we have —_ with.” — 


FAVOURITE NOVELS BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. NO AMBITION, 
Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 


THE LUCK OF THE HOUSE. 
Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 


at PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. and 
100 PRINCES STREET, ‘EDINBURG 

















A Literary History of the English People. 


Vol. Il. By J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the 
United States. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe. 


By J. A. HARVIE-BROWN, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., Author of 
“ Fauna of the Moray Basin," ‘‘ A Vertebrate Fauna of Orkney,” 
&c. With 4 Maps and many Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
cloth, /imited Edition, uniform with ‘‘Fauna of the Moray 
Basin."’ Prices on application. 


Siberia: a Record of Travel, Climbing and 


Exploration. 


By SAMUEL TURNER. With 100 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


International Law and the North Sea Crisis. 
By F. E. SMITH, B.C.L., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, and N. W. SIBLEY, 
LL.M., Trin. H.Cant., Barristers-at-Law. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
21s, net, 


Russia Under the Great Shadow. 


By LUIGI VILLARI, Author of “ Giovanni Segantini,” “ Italian 
Life in Town and Country,” &c. With 60 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


The Age of the Earth, and other Geological 


Studies. 


By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D., D.Sc., F R.S., Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
tos. 6d. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


THE FLUTE OF PAW . 0... ccccscccccccccese John Oliver Hebbes (6s.) 
YARN OF OLO HARBOUR TOWN............. W. Clark Russell (6s.) 
BY BEACH AND BOGLAND (Ready).........6-000005 Jane Barlow (6:.) 
SEGRE BOM oie ccccccccciccccccccccsccscscesss Sarry Pain (3s. 64.) 
SE GEE © ct ccnwcccccccpecnsccceseescesecs Henrietta Corkran (6:.) 
sob cdvncsccccctcagecegeccenenian dient Louls Becke (6s.) 
GEERT GRA TOGD oc cciccedievcviccccccdoscecscade J. S. Fletcher (6s.) 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER..............++++ Florence Warden (6s.) 
A PAGAN’'S LOVE (First Novel)... .......c0000.00 Constance Cipde (6s) 
TORS GRID FA voces ccveccccccccccvscsccs Florence Roosevelt (6s.) 
A SPECIMEN SPINSTER..............++. Nate Westiake Yeigh (é6s.) 
STSER WAVES (Ready). ccccccccccccccccccccescces Lucas Cleeve (6s.) 
TT er re te G. Yetridde (é6s.) 
A SONG OF A SINGLE NOTE (Ready) ............ Amelia E. Barr (6s.) 
THE INTERPRETERS. ..... 0.666... c ccc ee ccee Margaretta Byrde (6s.) 
IE os ona tcconccnecescccseneess L. Parry Truscott (és.) 
i EE ee Maxim Gorky (is. net) 





Bygones Worth Remembering. 


By GEORGE JACOB EOLYOAKE. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 18 other Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Lady Jean: the Romance of the Great Douglas 


Cause. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, and 12 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Personal Story of the Upper House. 
By KOSMO WILKINSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The Westminster Cathedral: a Criticism. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With 3 Plates. Crown 
folio, 5s. net. 
In Peril of Change: Essays Written in Time 
of Tranquillity. 
By C. F. G, MASTERMAN, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Author of ‘*‘ From the Abyss,'’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Chats on Old Furnilure. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “ Chats on English China.” 
With over 100 Illustrations. 53s. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 

















CEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


A Country Diary 


by Mrs. ALFRED COCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘The book has a pleasant and sympathetic air, and is not without 
its romance.”—TIMEs., [Just out, 


The Trojan Women of Euripides 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse by Professor GILBERT 
MURRAY. With Preface and Notes. 


2s. net. 


THE FIRST ISSUE IN CROWN 8vo FORM. 


The Poetry of Architecture 


By JOHN RUSKIN. The Architecture of the Nations of Europe | 
considered in its association with Natural Scenery and National | 
Character. With 29 Illustrations, including Coloured Frontispiece, | 
| questions which are before the public of South Africa at the present time, and 


and 6 Photogravure Plates from Drawings by the AUTHOR. 
Cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. [Jusé out. 


The Art of Creation 


By EDWARD CARPENTER, Author of “ Towards Democracy,” 
&c. 268pp. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
MANCHESTER GuarDIAN—“ The book is written with great simplicity 
and charm, and no thoughtful reader will fail to find interest and profit 
in it.” 


The Glamour of The Earth 


By G. A. B. DEWAR. Illustrated with 4 Full-page Drawings in 

Photogravere and 10 Chapter Headings. 264 pp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 

“ The book shows a keen, esthetic sense, always alive to physical 

beauty ... it has the large perspective view which can give the 


meaning of the life of a whole country-side; and it has the gift of | 


presenting the human element which in English scenery at least is 


almost always an inseparable part of the charm.”—Saturpay REVIEW. | 


in Pursuit of Dulcinea 
A Quixotic Journey in Spain. 
Illustrations by H.C. BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
DaiL_y TELEGRAPH.—“ Sprightly and clever sketches of an out-of-the- 
way region of Spain.” 


The Double Garden 


Sixteen Essays by MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS and ALFRED SUTRO. wm 


[Second Edition. 
Euripides 


Hippolytus; Bacchae; Aristophanes’ “ Frogs.’’ By Pro- 
fessor GILBERT MURRAY. With an Appendix on “ The Lost 
Tragedies of Euripides,” and ar Introduction on “The Signifi- 


cance of the Bacchae in Athenian History”; and 12 Illustrations. | 


[Second Edition. 


Revised by the AUTHOR and W. ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
With Illustrations and 3 Plans. 2 vols., fcap, 8vo, cloth limp, 
10s. 6d. 
Tue Patt Matt Gazette says of the Sixteenth Edition that it is 
“The best handbook of the City of Rome ever published.” 


RUSKIN REPRINTS FOR THE (POCKET, 


27 Volumes already Published. 
VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 


The Harbours of England 


With 13 Illustrations and facsimile. Cloth, limp, 2s. 6d. net; 
Leather, limp, 3s. 6d. net. : 


Giotto and his Works in Padua 


With 56 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, | 
[Just out. | 


MORAL DISCIPLINE IN THE 


By HENRY BERNARD. With 15 








| brother’s will, form the story. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & 00'S LIST, 


‘THE CRISIS OF THE CONFEDERACY: 


A History of Gettysburg and the Wilderness. 
By CECIL BATTINE, Captain 15th King’s Hussars. 


| With Celoured Frontispiece (Battle Flags of the Confederacy), and 6 Maps. 
| 


16s. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 


By J. H. BALFOUR-BROWNE, K.C. 
7s. 6d. net. 


*,.* This book contains some descriptions of the Voyage from England to 
Cape Town, and notes of the Author’s journey from Cape Town to Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, It deals, too, with some of the social and political 


8vo. 


8vv. 


in a guarded way refers to some aspects of Johannesburg society. It touches 


| such matters as Chinese Labour, the future form of government, and land 
| settlement. 


ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. By ANDREW 
LANG. With Paotogravure Po.trait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
(/n a few days. 


ConTENTS. — Adventures among Books — Recollections of Robert Louis 


| Stevenson—Rab’s Friend—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Mr. Morris’s Poems—Mrs, 
| Radcliffe’s Novels—A Scottish Romanticist ¢f 1830—The Confessions of Saint 


Augustine—Smol!ett— Nathaniel Hawthorne—The taradise of Poets—Paris and 


| Helen—Enchanted Cigarettes—Stories and Story-telling—The Supernatural in 


Fiction—An Old Scotch Psychical Researcher—The Buy. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. Three vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, beiag Lectures delivered during Lent 1904 in Westminster 
Abb y. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster and 
and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, sometime Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


RICE PAPERS: Stories and Sketches of Life in China. By 

H. L. NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PREFATORY Note.—* These stories possess the merit of not being tru, 
nor are they necessarily founded on fact; they were written during thre 
years’ service in China, and their conception served to more or less pleasantly 
while away many hours. If they afford the reader as many minutes, they 
will have well fulfilled their purpose. To those whose ideas of a Chinaman 
are gathered from the good-natured, doddering idiot as he is so often repre- 
sented on the stage, he is here shown in a different form, however inadequate 
the portrayal may be.” 


THE BIRTH OF PARSIVAL: a Irama. By R. C. 
TREVELYAN, Author of ‘: Ceci.ia Gonzaga,” and ‘‘ Polyphemus and Other 
Poems,” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Itis always gracefully invented and musically written.” —ScoTsMan. 


“A noble and effective dramatic poem. Mr. Trevelyan has aspired 
boldly ; his theme is an exacting and ambitious one, yet has he happily 
succeeded.”—-DaILy CHRONICLE. 


“The verse is vigorous, and the action considering the subject, well 
sustained.” NOTTINGHAM DaILy GUARDIAN. 


MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H. 


A NOVEL 
By EYRE HUSSEY. 
WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. D. ARMOUR. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 
*,.* This work sets forth the troubles of an advanced and philanthropic 


| lady who finds herself confronted by the management of an estate, farm, 


pack of foxhounds. They are peculiar conditions which attach to the latter, 
and these, with the methods adopted to carry out the provisions of he 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonvon, E.C.; New York AND BomBav. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
First List of Spring Books, 1905. 
RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION. By G. H. PERRIS. 


Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

This striking and impressive book, founded upon close ym observa- 
tion of all sides of subterranean life in the country of the Tsar appears at a 
peculiarly appropriate time. It sets forth in graphic language and with 
absolute fidelity to fact the causes that have led to the present reign of térror, 
gives vivid word-pictures of the leaders of the revolution, and lets the reader 
into many suppressed stories of tyranny and oppression. A number of 
pictures, from photographs taken on the spot, add to the convincing quality of 
the narrative. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE IMMIGRANT. By J. D. 
WHELPLEY... Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

This book deals with the uses and abuses of the immigration system, and 
compares very elaborately the immigration laws in all the principal countries 
in the world. It is both statistical and critical, and contains a vast amount 
of information not hitherto accessible even to careful students of the subject. 


A MODERN UTOPIA. By H. G. WELLS. With numerous 
Illustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This is the last of the three books which contain Mr. Wells's views on the 
society of the future. It is lighter and more picturesque than “ Anticipa- 
tions "’ or ‘*‘ Mankind in the Making,”’ and is being illustrated with imagi- 
native drawings by E. J. Sullivan, whose pictures to “ Sartor Resartus” were 
such a success. 


WILHELMINA, MARGRAVINE OF BAYREUTH. 
EDITH E. CUTHELL, With numerous Portraits. 
net. 

This is a romantic story from real history, dealing with a highly talented 
woman of the eighteenth century who moved in Continental Courts and 
founded the fortunes of the town of Bayreuth. It is constructed entirely from 
fresh material gathered from documents hitherto unknown, and gives a bright 
and spirited picture of Court life on the Continent one hundred years ago. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. By G. ARCHDALL 
REID, Author of “Alcoholism: Its Cause and Cure.’ Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

This is a highly important scientific work throwing fresh light on the prob- 
fem of heredity. It is anticipated that it will have a genuine effect upon 
modern thought. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE AND DEPARTURE FROM 
STRATFORD. By J. W. GRAY. With Reproductions of Shakespearean 
Manuscript and other documents. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

This book claims to throw new light on several important events in Shake- 
speare’s life, and to correct various mistakes made by other biographers. 


FIGURE COMPOSITION. By RICHARD G. HATTON: 
With a large number of Illustrations from Ancient and Modern Sources: 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is a companion to “ Figure Drawing,’ Mr. Hatton’s well-known 
and authoritative study. 


BY THE FONTAN SEA. By GEORGE GISSING. A New 
Edition, uniform with ‘The Fields of France."’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 

It is felt that this book of Gissing’s should appear not only in its large 
library form, but also in a handy shape for the ordinary bookshelf. At the 
time of Gissing’s death it was generally said that this was one of the best of 
bis books, and that it wou'd be very popular in a cheaper form. 


SYNOPSES OF DICKENS’S NOVELS. By J. WALKER 
McSPADDEN. 12mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
This is a handy little desk-book, giving details of Dickens's stories. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE NEW YEAR IS 


THE APPLE OF EDEN. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
which has already run into Four Large Editions. 

It is a. strong book dealing with the question of the Celibacy of the Priest- 
hood. and has been highly praised by the critics. 
_ The Speaker said :—‘‘ ‘ The Apple of Eden ’”’ isa conscientious and search- | 
tag piece of work."’ 
The St. James's Gazette said :—‘' It is an able, outspoken, extremely human | 
study—it is a bcok to read."’ 
The King said :—“ It is a book which grown men and women may read | 
and admire for its courage and serious aim.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF “ THE SHULAMITE.” 
EVE—AND THE LAW. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, | 


Authors of ‘‘ The Shulamite.” "Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A highly exciting story dealing with some aspects of the marriage question. | 


By 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 





—_——— | 

OTHER NOVELS JUST READY. 

THE MIRROR OF KONG HO. By ERNEST BRAMAH, | 
Author of “The Wallet of Kai-Lung.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE SILVER KEY. By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of | 
“ Bindweed,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, 
1r Henrietta Street, W.C. see 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


HYPERION. if: 2-8) 


A Facsimile of Keats's Autograph MS. With a Transliteration of the MS. of 
‘““THE FALL OF HYPERION : a Dream," With Introductions and Notes 


by ERNEST de SELINCOURT. Limited Edition, printed on pure Linen 
Paper, Subscription prices, £2 12s. 6d. in boards, and £3 13s. 6d. in leather. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SHELLEY, 


including Materials never before printed in any Ediiion of the Poems 
Edited, with Textual Notes, by THOMAS HUTCHINSON, M.A. With 
the Bodleian Portrait and two Collotype Facsimiles of Handwriting. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, uncut, paper label or gi!t ettered, 7s. 6d. net; vellum back, 
cloth sides, gilt top, medallion on side, 10s. 6d. net. 


JOWETT'S TRANSLATION OF ARISTOTLE'’S POLITICS, 


with Introduction, Analysis, and Full Index added by H. W. C. DAVIS, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DANTE'S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Translated into English Prose by H. F, TOZER, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, c'oth, 
38 6d. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


(May 1789—September 1791). Edited by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, M.A, 
Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth. (/mmediately, 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LEON DELBOS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES. 


LES NORMANDS EN ANGLETERRE ET EN FRANCE. 
By THIERRY. Edited by A.H. SMITH. 160 pp., 2s. 6d. 


LE SERMENT. 
By JULES DAVID. Edited by CECILE HUGON. 96 pp., 1s. 6d. 


VOYAGE EN ESPAGNE. 


By GAUTIER. Edited by GERALD GOODRIDGE, With a Map., 152 pp., 
2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH’S TASK UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By the Rev. C. BIGG, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE PARALLEL PSALTER : 
being the Praver-Book Version of th: Psalms. PRINTED PARALLEL 
WITH A NEW VERSION by S. R. DRIVER, D.D. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


CANTONESE LOVE-SONGS. 
In Two vols. Vol. I. Chinese Text, with a Glossary, Vol. II. Translation, with 
Introduction and Notes, by CECIL CLEMENTI, M.A. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 
tos. Sd, net per vol. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Vol. V. THE VIENNESE PERIOD. By W. H. HADOW. 8vo, cloth, 
15s. net. 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 
(Das Antlitz der Erde.) By EDUARD SUESS, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Vienna. Trans'ated by HERTHA B. C. SOLLAS, Ph.D. 
Heidelberg. Under the direction of W. J. SOLLAS, Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. Witha special preface for the English Translation by 
Prof. SUESS. Vol. I., with 4 maps and 50 other illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 25s. net. 


THE ANCIENT RACES OF THE THEBAID. 


Being an Anthropometrical Study of the Inhabitants of Upper Egypt from the 
Earliest Prehistoric Times to the Mohammedan Conquest based upon the 
Examination of over art Crania. By ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. (Oxon.), 
M.B. (Edin.), end D. RANDALL-MacIVER, M.A. Imperial 4to, boards with 
buckram back, with six Collotypes, six Lithographic Charts ard other illus- 
trations, £2 2s. net. 


Also published by Henry ‘Frowde. 


WORCESTERSHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 
By W. H. DUIGNAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. net. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


In one volume on Oxford India paper, extra feap. 8vo, 1416 pp., cloth, 5s. net; 
or in leather bindings from 6s. 6d. ne*. Intwo volumes, on Oxford India paper, 
extra feap. 8vo, 1416 pp., cloth, 3s. nct per volume; or in leather bindings from 
4S. net per volume. 


LONDON : 


‘HENRY Frowpg, OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER 














From Williams and Norgate’s List. 


Just Issued. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. Translated by 
Epwin B. Hott, Ph.D. 


Now Ready. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPTION OF CHRIST: 


its Value and Significance in the History of Religion. 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University, Berlin. 


Now Ready. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


By ERNST VON DOBSCHUTZ, D.D., 


Professor of New Testament Theology in the University of Strasburg. 


Dr. Marcus Dods in the British Weekly: ‘‘ Some may think that the author's findirg is teo 
favourable to the ear'y Churches, but at any r«te there is no volume in which material for 
forming a judgment is so fully coilected or so attractively presented.” 


Number II. Now Ready. 13.net; 1s. 2d. post free. 4s. per annum, post free 


THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. 


A Quarterly Review. 
Notes. CONTENTS. 


Poetry and Truth in Our Religion. By Professor Paul Lobstein, 
Professor of Dogmatics at Strasburg University. 

Religious Training of the School Boy. By H. 
Headmaster, St. Mary’s School, Walsall. 

The Physical and the Spiritual. By Rev. C. H. Parez, Vicar of 
Mentmore, Leighton Buzzard. 

Reviews: Henson's Value of the Bible — Sabatier’s Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit—Hutton's Ecclesia Disceus 
—Diary of a churchgoer—Faith of a Christian. 

Complete Catalogue and List of Recent Works post free on Application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST 


STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
With Plates of Characteristic Fossils 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Mape and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, with 149 pages of text. 
Illustrated by 17 Sections and Views 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 
** Crammed full of information of the best quality.”—Geological Magazine. 


THE SEA-FISHING INDUSTRY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


A Popular Account of the Sea Fisheries and Fishing Ports of those Countries 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
With a Fisheries Map of England and Wales, and 77 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author ard others 
406 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. net (postage 6d.) 
** Bach chapter teems with interesting information.”—Standard. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 
GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
TERMS 


And of Words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such Terms and of 
lace Names 


By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
472 pages, large crown 8vo, price 15s. (postage sd.) 
** A valuable addition to the excellent series.” —Fie/d. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
AFRICA, VOL. Il.: SOUTH AFRICA 
By A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


€82 pages, with rr Maps and 94 Illustratiors, large crc wn &vo, cloth, price 15s. 
(Postage sc.) 
Illustrated List of Compendium Series on application 





Bompas Smith, 

















Prospectus of any of the above gratis on application 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King 




















FROM MR. ANDREW MELROSE'S LIST 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Splendid 
Mourning.” 
SHOD WITH WOOL: a Tale of Dartmoor. 
By CRANSTOUN METCALFE, Author of “Splendid 
Mourning,” “ Peaceable Fruit,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 





Important New Theological Work. 


THE NATIVITY AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. AJ. MORRIS STUART, M.A., Author of “ The 
Crown of Science,” “ The Temptation of Jesus,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


New Edition of a Religious Classic. 


THE HEAVENLY HORIZONS. 
By Madame DE GASPARIN. With an Introduction by 
AEEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., and a specially designed 
title-page. 
Royal 18mo, cloth, 28. net. 





An Historical Romance. 


THE SPURS OF GOLD: a 'Romance of 
England in Lollard Days. 


By J. BROWN MORGAN and J. ROGERS FRE EMAN 
With Illustrations by E. TRAVERS POPE. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


The Study of Child Nature. 
THE POWER OF PLAY : a Study of the Place 
and Power of Play in Child Training. 


By GEORGE HAMILTON ARCHIBALD. With Illustra- 
tive Diagrams, &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE QUATER-CENTURY OF JOHN KNOX. 
Important Issues. 


JOHN KNOX: a Biography. 
By the Rev. DONALD MACMILLAN, B.C., with an Appre- 
ciation of the Reformer by the Very Rev. Principal STORY, 
D.D. Illustrated with Special Drawings {by THOMAS 
SMELLIE, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN KNOX: The Hero offthe Scottish 
Reformation. A Biographical Sketch. 


By the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


KNOX’S *‘ HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
OF RELIGION IN SCOTLAND. 


With which are included Knox’s “ Confession,” and “ The 
Book of Discipline.” A Twentieth-Century Edition, revised 
and edited by CUTHBERT LENNOX. With Frontispiece 
Portrait. (A New Edition of Knox’s famous History, in 
which the Editor has endeavoured to minimise the difficul- 
ties which English readers find in the original text.) 


Royal 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 





Lonpon: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Piterm™ Street, E.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 
AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR 
Author of ‘‘ The Great French Painters,” ‘‘ French Impressionists.” 


With 40 Illustrations. Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to, ros. 6d. net. [/ust out. 





Messrs. Duckworth announce the publication of a volume dealing with the life, ideas, 
and work of M, Auguste Rodin, the great French sculptor, who has succeeded Whistler 
as President of the International Society. The author, M. Camille Mauclair, knows 
Rodin intimately, and he has dealt with his personality as well as his work, with the 
psychological as well as the artistic side. 

‘* The most complete and authoritative account. M. Mauclair has the advantage 
of being an intimate friend. . . . Many photographs of unusual excellence.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ M. Rodin is now on one of his visits to London, and the public interest in the 
Michael Angelo of our time :s more than ordinarily acute. We could have no better 
guide than M. Mauclair. . . . Giving us this illuminating study of a genius." 

Daily News. 

“‘What M. Rodin really is, his aims, and his theories, have been admirably 
explained."—Daily Mail. 


ALBERT DURER. By T. SIURGE MOORE. 4 Copper- 


plates and 50 Half-t ne Engravings. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. By MAUD CRUTTWELL 648 Illustrations. 


Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAZ-VAL ART. From the Peace of the Church to the 
Eve of the Renaissance, 312-1350. By W. R. LETHABY. With 66 Full-page 
Illustrations and upwards of 120 Diagrams, Plans, and Drawings. 8s. 6d. net. 

The book illustrates the art and architecture of Damascus, Constantinople, Rome, 

Ravenna, Florence, Parix, Rouen, Chartres, Amiens, Reims, Strasbourg, Bruges, &c. 

The diagrams, } lans, and drawings help the reader to follow the main currents of 

Medizeval Art from tbe time of Constantine to the eve of the Italian Renaissance, 


CRITICAL ESSAYS AND FRAGMENTS. By the 
lateS. ARTHUR STRONG. With Memoir by LORD BALCARRES. Royal 
8vo, with 22 Illustrations, 16s. net. [Ready shortly. 


METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. By Dr. JOSEPH 
MAXWELL, Translated by Mrs. FINCH. With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER 
LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. Large crown 8vo, tos. net. [Jn the press, 

This book is probably the most important contribution of recent years in the way of a 
scientific and methodical examination of the phenomena variously known as ‘* spirit- 
istic,” ** occult,” or, to use the term now suggested by M. Richet, ‘* metapsychical.” 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN LITER- 
ATURE. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Heady end of March. 








By the Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


THE VICISSITUDES OF 


EVANGELINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 


GOSSIP. By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of “ In Piccadil'y.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE. By VINCENT BROWN, Author 


of ‘*A Magdalen’s Husband.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (/n the press. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 
Author of ‘‘The Roadmender.” Uniform with “The Roadmender.” Cloth, 
2s, 6d. net.’; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

‘“*A MAGNIFICENT BOOK,” says the Wor/d. 

PROGRESS. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Rich in observation. Everywhere he is in search of the true. . . . To unmask 
those who succeed and to mask with his fierce and eloquent compassion those who 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





fail. Briefly, he is in this volume a master of the sublime, tne showy, the pathetic, the | 


picturesque.”—See the World. 


BOOKS AND THINGS. A Volume of Essays. By G. S. 
STREET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VELAZQUEZ. By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of “Rem- 


brandr.” With 45 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, cs. 6d. net. (Inthe 
‘Popular Library of Art.”’) [/mmediately. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you all the Volumes issued in 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 





REMBRANDT. WATTS. GAINSBCROUGH. 
DURER. LEONARDO. FRED. WALKER. 
ROSSETTI. MILLET, BOTTICELLI. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., Covent GARDEN, W.C. 
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Some Volumes from 


Cassell & Company’s 
Spring List 


Notice.—A copy of Cassell & Company’s Catalogue of 
Spring Books will be sent on application. The 
following are a few of the books that will be found 
described in it. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION 


The Other Side of the Lantern. By 
Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., K.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., 
Sergeant-Surgeon to H.M. the King, &c. &c. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 39 Full-page Plates from Photographs by the 


Author. 12s. net. 
French Porcelain. By E. S. AUSCHER, 


formerly Chef de Fabrication at Sévres. Translated and Edited 
by Witx1aM Bourton, Author of ‘ English Earthenware,’ &c. Con- 
taining 24 Plates in Colours, and 48 in Black and White, with 
numerous reproductions of the various marks, Royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 30s. net. 


This Edition is limited to 1250 Copies. 
Russia. By Sir Donatp Mackenzie WALLACE, 


K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O. Entirely new Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
reset, and in great partre-written. Two Vols,, with Maps. 24s.net 


Canada asitis. By Joun Foster Fraser, 
Author of ‘The Real Siberia,’ ‘America at Work,’ &c. With 
about 40 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 


King Leopold I1,; his Rule in Belgium and 
the Congo. By JOHN DE COURCY MacDONNELL. With 
48 Full-page Plates. 21s. net. 


Reminiscences of a Radical Parson. 
By REV. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait. 
gs. net. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
The One Who Saw. By Heapon Hitt. 
The Adventures of an Equerry. From 


the Memoirs of Mr. Francis Lesterne, Equerry to his Grace the 
Great Duke of Marlboro’. Set forth by Moricz GERARD. 


The Golden Poo! ; the Story of a Forgotten 


Mine. By RicHARD AUSTIN FREEMAN. 


IMPORTANT NEW FINE ART WORK 
in Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. net 


The National Gallery of 
British Art 


(The Tate Callery) 


Illustrated with Reproductions of the Principal Works, a 
number of which will be 


EXQUISITE REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES 


And containing an Introduction by 
SIR CHARLES HOLROYD, 
the Keeper of the Gallery. 
The Text will deal with the history of the Gallery, the 
various collections of works it contains, and interesting 
Biographical Notes of the Artists represented. 
Part I, will be ready March 28. 
To be completed in about 24 Parts. 
Orders for Part | now received by all Booksellers and at the Bookstalls 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitzp, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 
























The ‘‘Country Life” Library 













PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 





To be issued in Two Volumes, PRICE THREE GUINEAS Net the Two 
Volumes. A sumptuous work, handsomely bound in cloth, containing 


about 300 pilates 





Being a Series of Illustrations from Photographs of the most 


Famous Examples of 


THE GARDENS 
OF TTALY 


BY 


CHARLES LATHAM Be 





Descriptive Wext by E. Mareh Phillipps 





ial lkllCO rE llUlmlté«CO 


Dedicated by Special Permission to his 


MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY 










MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 








NOW READY, COMPLETE. 
A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S._ Trans- 
cribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNOS BRIGHT, M.A. With 

- LORD BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. 5s. net each. 
*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the Diary, andthe Notes 


and Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled ‘‘ Pepysiana”’ . 


only being omitted. 

“Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, both in the com- 
pleteness of his matter and his annotations, and there is little doubt that this 
new classic edition of a classic will be a great success.” —Atheneum. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE'S “ LIFE OF NAPOLEON,” 


Life of N eon!l. By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Largely compiled from 
new materials taken from the British Official Records. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. With Maps and Plans, Fourth Edition. ros. net. 

ORIGINAL EDITION, with numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 18s. net. 
‘To say that Mr. J. H. ROSE has written the best life of Napoleon yet 
published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 
been attempied."— 7he Times. 


Napoleonic Studies. By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, 
a Author of ‘‘The Life of Napoleon I.’’ Post 8vo, with Maps, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Whatever may be the side of Napoleon's career in which the reader may 
be interested, we make bold to say that he will find something new to him 
within the four hundred pages of this modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to 
be a on his mastery of a difficult and complicated subject.”— 
Atheneum, 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by BYAM SHAW. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Cities and Sites of Spain. A Handbook for Travellers. 
By Mrs. A. LE BLOND (Mrs. Main). With:numerous Itustrations:and 
With a Note by Mr. G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., on the 

coming Total Eclipse of the Sun. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 
° NEW VOLUME. 
The Art of the Louvre. By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 
Previously published: THE ART OF THE VATICAN.—THE ART OF 
THE PITTI PALACE. 


FOURTH EDITION. Post-8vo, 5s. net. 


How to Look at Pictures. By ROBERT CLAREMONT 
WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 

“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows that the author 
has both wide sympathy and knowledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful 
to those who wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for 
people who are dimly fond of pictures, but who regret ‘that they know nothing 
about them,’ could not be found.” — Spectator. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Motteau’s Translation, Re- 
vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 
Emerson’s Works. Edited and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. Vol. IV. Containing Miscellaneous Pieces. 
Coleridge’s Table Talk and Omniana. Arranged 
and Edited by T. ASHE, B.A. 
Draper’s History of the Intellectual Develop- 
MENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Translated GEORGE LONG, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Others to follow. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 











[THE LIFE & LETTERS | 


OF R. S. HAWKER. 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. 
With numerous Illustrations, including a Water-Colour Portrait by 
the EARL OF CARLISLE, Lithographs by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, 
&c. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Dr. Johnson’s wrath at the suggestion that a friend's eccentricity of 
dress and religion should be counted to him for madness is a mat er of history. . . 


Mr. Byles has a better case than Dr. Johnson had, and his effort to disprove the charge 
results in... a triumphant acquittal... . A well-written life is not, as Cark 
declared it to be, almost as rare as a well-spent one ; it ‘s a much rarer thing indeed. Mr. 


Byles . . . has given us a book which will earn the gratitude of tiiose whose love of poetry 

urges them to a knowledge of the poet. Hawker dedicated his works to Prince Posterity, 
the dedication will ‘be ac by many readers of the new bi raphy, who will 

find in Robert Hawker one of the knights of his own Sangraal, ‘thorough men."” | 

OUTLOOK.—“ Hawker, though the fact is onty new beginning to be recognised, 
was one of the few real poets of his generation, «nd perhaps the greatest of all the poets 
who have also been clergymen of the Church of England: greater than Heber, greater 
than Keble, greater than John Henry Newman, greater even than George Herbert. 
* The Quest of the Sangraal’ has a vigour, a movement, a certain crusading energy, that 
one seeks in vain in Tennyson’s better-known poem. This admirable biography will. be 
doubly welcome if it wins a larger public for his writings.” ’ 

ACA DEMY.—“ His fragment of the ‘Sangraal’ is worthy to be compared with 
Tennyson’s treatment of the subject.” : : 

MORNING POST.—“ Gratitude is distinctly due to Mr. Byles for his new life of 
his father-in-law. . . . There are many excellent illustrations... . Mr. J. Ley 
ss has the very spirit of the West Country.” D 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"‘As soon as the volume is opened one finds oneself in 
the presence of a real original, a man of ability, genius, and eccentricity, of whom one 
cannot know too much... . He was every inch a man. ... No one will read this 
fascinating and charmingly produced book without thanks to Mr. Byles and a desire to 
visit—or revisit—Morwenstow.” . . 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This admirable memoir ... the definitive life of 
Hawker. .. . We think of him not as a theologian, ‘but as a poet, a writer, and, above 
all, as a man who lived—a burly, humorsome, dominecring, full-blooded, pugnacious, 
erratic, lov able personality, a child who never grew up, a character that an Elizabethan 
dramatist would have gloried in.” : = 

DAILY NEWS.—" Here at length is the authentic life—the record, mainly in his 
own letters, of one of the most fascinating, wayward, independent personalities of the 
nineteenth century. The man here wrote out his heart's fessi The parson 
is, indeed, with Carlyle. Each possessed a spiritual vision denied to the common 
crowd ; each mingles passag log and lamentation with outbreaks of fury 
anda Tee “TVET humour. Hawker was a unique figure in Victorian England. 

_ PALL MALL GAZETTE—“ There is scarcely a page of this book that does not 
tingle with the ruddy and exuberant vitality of one of the most living men ofhis day. .. . 
In all his letters he shows that command of nervous, straightforward English which 
makes his prose such goed reading. Those who want the portrait of Hawker the man 
must, in future, come to Mr. Byles’s work. Hawker . . . will live long in the memory 
of Cornwall and of England.” 

WESTER N MOR NING NEWS —“ A book that will be dear to all who revere 
Hawker’s memory and to all who love the West Country . . . thorough and satisfactory, 
final in its authority, inclusive and exhaustive in its first-hand material. . . . The poet- 
vicar, whose memorial is the whole glvrious coast of North Cornwall and its Devon 
border, has here another fitting memorial, and the literary endurance of his fascinating 
personality is assured.” 














WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318, A.D. rg02. By HADJI KHAN 
M.R.A.S., and WILFRID SPARROY. With .an Introduction by 
Prof. VAMBERY, and many illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the most enlightening ‘and captivating books 
about the East ever written.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A most vivid and interesting account.” . : 
» oh by aaah GAZETTE.—“ A most impressive picture . . , capitalreading 
throughout.” 





THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. SPENDER. 
2 vols., with Portrait and many new Poems, crown 8vo, gs. net. 
TIMES.—“ He is ina line with the high priests of poetry, reared, like Ion, in the 
shadow of Delphic presences and memories.”’ 
SPECTATOR.—“ The two volumes before us . . . will, we are sure, be joyfully 
welcomed by the poet’s numerous admirers. There is a pleasure in the possession of a 
complete edition of a great writer’s works.” 





THE 


TWENTIETH-GENTURY CHIL 


By EDWARD H. COOPER. Cr. 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the Press}. 

Lapy Warwick, in the DAJZY MAJL.—‘' This delightful book is written as few 
men, I imagine, can write of children, in love and tenderness, wisdom and understanding. 
I had no idea that a man:could know all that there is to know about children.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ The volume brings him to the front rank, 


proclaims him a leader. . . . This deliciously fresh and unconventional book.” 
DAILY NEWS.—A most welcome and interesting study. . . . Humour is in all 
the volume. . . . Most excellent reading.” 





BOOKS AND PERSONALITIES 


By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of ‘‘ The Plea of Pan,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICL &E.—“ Masterly appreciations.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“‘ His own criticism of Mr. Hardy could be applied to himself. 
He also is ‘ full of the pity of mortality, full of its laughter and amazing ways.’” 





6/- New Six-Shilling Novels. 6/- 








W. S. Jackson, 

F. B. Morr. 

Annie E, Hou_pswortu. 

E. R, Punsuow. 

The Author of ‘* Elizabeth’s Children.” 
H. H. Basnrorp. 

M. P. Wittcocks. [March 14. 


HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. 

BEFORE THE CRISIS. 

A NEW PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 
CONSTANCE WEST. 

HELEN ALLISTON. 

THE MANITOBAN. 
WIDDICOMBE. 








JOHN LANE, Pustisuer, Lonpon & New York. 
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Chatto & Windus, Publishers 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Richard Marsh’s New Novel. 


A SPOILER OF MEN. By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of “ The Beetle.” [March 23. 


TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By ARNOLD 
BENNETT, Author of “Anna of the Five 
Towns.” 

‘These tales are capital. . . 
finished little drama."”—Ladies’- Field. 
** Admirably clever work."—St James's Gazette. 
* All lovers of »hort st-«nies should at oace send ae book.” 
fr. 
** Some of the cleverest character-sketching we have seen for 

a long time." —Sheffleld Telegraph. 

FLEUR-DE-CAMP: A Daughter of France. 
By A. GODRIC CAMPBELL, 

“A very winning heroine.”-—Week's Survey. 
‘* A c-pital romance.”—Cowrt Journal. 
** A strong and picturesque book.'’—Scotsman. 

HEIRS OF REUBEN. By CHRIS HEALY, 
Author of “‘ The Endless Heritage." 

** A book of strong meat... . Mr. Healy is a man with a 
clever pen, and he does his work well."—Vanity Fair. 

“The book is admirably written, and is readatle from be- 
ginnirg to end.” — Yorkshire Post. 

* Very vivid and graphic, full of interest, and now and again 
brimming over with excitement.” —Lioyd’s News. 

**Tolu with a graphic power th t is very striking."—World. 

THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN Author of “The 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[On April 3. 

THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. By FRANK 
BARRETT, Author of “Fettered for Life.’’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [On April 27. 

THE ISLANO OF TRANQUIL DELIGHTS 
By C. WARREN STODDARD, Author of 
‘* Summer Cruising in the South Seas.” With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
net. 

Works by Richard A. Proctor. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
EASY STAR LESSONS. MYSTERIES OF TIME 

With Star Maps for every AND SPACE. With 24 
Night in the Year. 


FLOWERS OF THE SKY. 
With 55 Illustrations. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE 
81 UDIES. 


Each one is a carefully 


House on the Marsh.” 


Illustrations. 


THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. 
With 11 [lustrations. 


SATURN AND ITS 
SYSTEM, With 13 Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA (Both Series). By 

CHARLES LAMB. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

Li TING OF LONDON. By GEORGE R. 

SIMS (‘Dagonet"’). Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s, ; cloth, rs. 6d. [Shortly. 


New Three-and-Sixpenny 
Books. 

AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. by WILLIAM 
WESTALL 

A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By 
ROBERT BARR. Illustrated by J. F. 
SULLIVAN, 

HAVILAND’S 
MITFORD. 


THE MAN-HUNTER. By DICK DONOVAN. 
A New Edition, Crown 8vo, picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s. [Shortly. 


The St. Martin’s Library. 
Printed in clear type on fine paper ; full size of 
page, 6} by 47, inches. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each. 

IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN NEW 
VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 
MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY'S 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
Volume. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES 
— OF WILLIAM IV. In Two Volumes; 
an 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
TO 1880. In Three Volumes. 





CHUM. By BERTRAM 








In One 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's 
Lane, W.C. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS 


The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 


By SIR ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 
With Portraits, &c , demy 8vo, 2 vols., 36s. net. 


‘A masterpiece of biographical art. The writer never obtrudes his own personality, devoting sound 
judgment and consummate skill to moulding in just proportion the figure and lineaments of his subject.” 
—Punch. 








NOW READY —TWO VOLUMES OF ESSAYS 
By the Late Lord Salisbury 


Essays on Foreign Politics Biogra hical Essays 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. With rtrait, large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


The Friends of England 


An Inquiry into the cause which has produced the Empire and regulates its cohesion, together with 
an estimate of the dangers which threaten it in the future. By the HON.GEORGE PEEL. Author of 
‘* The Enemies of England."’ Demy 8vo, 12s, net. [Now ready. 








Notes from a Diary 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 


1896 —Jan. 23, Igor. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. [Ready next week. 


Seventh Series. 2 Vols. 


The Balkan Question 


A Series of Studies of the Present Condition of the Balkans and cf European Responsibiiities. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. Edited by LUIGI VILLARI. With a Map, demy 8vo, ros. 6/. net. [Just out. 
** A bovk of great value and importance." —Athenaum. 








A New Edition (Ninth) of 


The History of India 


The Hindi and Mahometan Periods. By th: Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. With Notes and Additions 
by E. B. Cowgut, M.A, late Pri: crpal of S+nskrit Col'ege, Calcutta. With Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
Just out: 


Bird Life and Bird Lore 


By R. BoswortH SmitH, Author of the “ Life of Lord Lawrence,” &c. Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. nett. [Ready next week. 





A CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. BISHOP’S WORKS 
(ISABELLA L. BIRD) 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each 


Hawaiian Archipelago 


The Palm Groves, Coral Reefs, and Volcinoes of the Sandwich IJlands. With I!lustrations. 


Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 


Trave's in the Interior, ivcludirg Vi its to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrine of Nikhé. With Illustra- 


[Just out. 





tions. rom, [ Ready next week. 
POPULAR EDITION OF SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS 
With Illustra‘ions. Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 
Self Help 
Sie oon Other volumes to follow immediately. 
NOW READY 
The Monthly Review 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS 
No. 54. MAROH, 1905. 2s. 6d. net 


MAN— Maxim Gorki 

THE MILITARY DEADLOCK-—Stratiotes 

EDWARD BURNE-JONES --Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) 

AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING—II. Sir Vincent Caillard 

SOME PROBLEMS IN SALMON FISHING—W. Earl Hodgson 

THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON RUSSIAN PUBLIC FEELING -L. Villari 
THE BLACK VENGEANCE—By the Author of ‘* The Greatness of Josiah Porlick ” 
MUNICIPAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM—Benjamin Taylor 
BOND STREET—Arthur H. Adams 

ON THE LINE 

BEAUJEU (Chapters IX.-XI.)—H. C. Bailey 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


One of the most interesting topics of the hour is the 
revival of the first-class weekly newspaper. It is a fact 
very difficult to explain that in the ’sixties and ’seventies 
weekly journalism was better than ever it has been since. 
Perhaps this was due in some measure to the splendour of 
the old Saturday Review. The unthinking may perhaps 
take its greatness as merely legendary, but those who have 
been at the pains to make themselves familiar with the 
old files know well that there is no exaggeration. The paper 
was not only brilliant, it was most able. Yet Douglas k, 
who edited it, was not distinguished in the way that many 
journalists of to-day are. He was not himself in any sense 
a writer, and his command over language was chiefly shown 
by the oman er the oaths with which he would address 
a contributor. Yet somehow he got the right men into the 
right place, and produced a Review which has had no equal 
in the history of literature. The causes for its decay are 
clear enough to those who have studied the history of 
English journalism. 


The pendulum is ever swinging backward and forward, 
and a great change came over public taste in the early 
’eighties when the influence of American journalism began 
to make itself felt. It found expression chiefly in a revolt 
from the somewhat formal and stately language that had 
been in fashion, and writers began to try how they could be 
most vivid and pictorial, bringing to their aid slang and 
colloquial expressions that had not hitherto been considered 
dignified. Like every other movement this had something 
right and a great deal that was wrong in it. The new 
journalist, carrying things to an extreme, began to set the 
old laws at defiance and write with a licence that his elders 
had not permitted themselves. But the disease produced 
or is producing its own cure. Forsome time past the public 
has given unmistakable signs of being surfeited with the 
cheap appeals made to its weakness, and at the present 
moment there is a decided revival of interest in the higher 
class journalism, witness the friendly and honourable rivalry 
between our contemporaries, the Saturday Review and the 
Outlook, a rivalry that promises to be a benefit not only to 
these journals themselves, but to the general public whose 
attention will be once more directed to a more serious kind 
of writing than that to which they have been accustomed. 


It would perhaps be arrogant in any one writer to lay his 
hand on a certain weakness and say that this is the reason 
why the better-class journalism has decayed. Still, one of 
the changes may be pointed out without offence. In the 
reviews published when English journalism was at its 
very best, the work was all impersonal and the use of the 
capital I was forbidden. It was an innovation to introduce 
signed articles, and not only introduce_signed articles, but 





encourage the writers of them to be as personal and 
egotistical as was possible. No doubt the journalists 
themselves try to dignify their work by cones impres- 
sionism, but it is impressionism run mad. Now that a 
serious attempt is being made to resuscitate the glories 
of the best class of English newspaper, it will probably be 
discovered that herein lay the great error. Let any one 
take an essay written in the old style with intentness 
on the subject and not on the writer and compare it with 
one of the compositions common now in almost every 
newspaper wherein liver plays as large a part as individuality, 
and the decay will be apparent. 


Cambridge University has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Science (honoris causa) on Dr. Edward Burnett Tylor, 
Professor of Anthropology at Oxford. No one has done 
more than Professor Tylor to advance the study of anthro- 

logy and animism in England. His first researches were 
into the customs and history of Mexico, on which he pub- 
lished a work when he was only twenty-seven. Six years 
later came the “‘ Researches into the Early History of Man- 
kind,” and in 1871 he published his most famous work, 
“Primitive Culture.” All subsequent explorers in the 
field of animism, said Dr. Sandys, the Public Orator at 
Cambridge, had been influenced by Professor Tylor’s in- 
vestigations. He may almost be said, indeed, to have 
created the science. 


In June next the town of Sherborne in Dorset, will hold 
a “pageant” in celebration of the twelve-hundredth 
anniversary of the om of the bishopric, town and 
school. It was in 705 that Ina, King of the West-Saxons, 
divided off a portion of the diocese of Winchester, and sent 
St. Aldhelm to “‘Sciraburne” as first Bishop. Sherborne 
remained a see for three hundred and seventy years, when 
the bishopric was removed to Old Sarum. The school, 
which is now well known as a public school, is one of the 
many in England which reckon Edward VI. as their founder, 
the truth being that Edward only replaced under improved 
conditions the means of education that his father had 
destroyed in the destruction of the religious orders. 


The a (full particulars of which can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretaries of the Sherborne Pageant, the 
Parade, Sherborne) will include many scenes from the 
long history of the town, including the arrival of Alfred the 
Great at Sherborne School, and a tableau of Sir Walter 
Raleigh at Sherborne. It was to Sherborne, it will be 
remembered, that Raleigh retired on being released from the 
Tower after his intrigue (or secret marriage) with Elizabeth 
Throckmorton ; and here he built Sherborne Lodge, or 
Sherborne Castle, as it is sometimes called, in the grounds of 
the old castle, which dates from the reign of Henry I. 


On March 27 Messrs. Sotheby will sell by auction the 
library of the late Mr. John Scott, C.B., of Halkshill, 
Largs, Ayrshire. It includes an imperfect first folio of 
Shakespeare, and—more important still—a book said to 
have been presented by the Earl of Southampton to 
Shakespeare. The book isa black letter small 4to of 1550: 
“‘Carion (John) Thre Bokes of Chronicles gathreed wyth 

eat diligence of the beste Authours that have written in 

ebrue Greke or Latine. . . to thys year 1550’; and 
the catalogue adds: ‘“‘ The title bears the signatures Wm. 
Shakespeare and Southampton ; the reverse of title a note 
indicating that the book was presented to Wm. Shake- 
speare by the Earl of Southampton. Another note signed 
W. S. is on reverse of fol. lxxxili ; on a blank leaf before the 
table is a long note signed Wm. Shakespeare.” If these 
notes and nt ger pci are genuine, the book is one of the most 
exciting finds of recent years. 


Associations seem never so vivid as when they are on the 
int of being broken up. Now that half Southampton 
ow is reyealing itself trinsformed out of all recognition 
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by County Council subways, and the assimilation of the 
other half is only a question of time, the lover of Thackeray 
treads all that grey and stately quarter with keenly 
regretful interest. It was round the corner into South- 
ampton Row, of course, that Amelia Sedley used to step 
out from the house in Russell Square to “‘ buy a ribbon, 
followed by Black Sambo with an enormous cane,” and the 
name of the place recurs often in those chapters of 
“‘ Vanity Fair.” On the whole, however, it is noticeable 
how much more closely it is possible to-day to revisit the 
homes and haunts in London of Thackeray’s characters 
than Dickens’. The cause of the difference is to be found 
in the contrasting strata of society from which the two 
novelists mainly drew their characters. Dickens’ characters 
lived in those queer rookeries, corners, and alleys which 
were the first to feel the hand of the municipal reformer, 
with his attendant band of housebreakers. But Thackeray’s 
figures dwelt in surroundings of ease and comfort, if not of 
fashion and luxury, and their homes bid fair to stand for 
many a year yet, though they have, many of them, expe- 
rienced a long and gradual decline from their palmy days 
of two or three generations ago. 


The London Topographical Society will hold a Conver- 
sazione at Drapers’ Fall, Throgmorton Street, on Thurs- 
day, March 16. The President of the Society, Lord Rose- 
bery, will be present. 


The copyright of *‘ The Writers’ Year Book” having 
been purchased by A. and C. Black, the next edition will 
be published by them on December 1, in their series of 
reference books. 


People passing through St. James’s Park, still in process 
of transformation, are little likely to associate it with a 
literary celebration of last week. But Edmund Waller, 
the poet, the tercentenary of whose birth was more or less 
ignored on the third of this month, was inspired in his day 
with a congratulatory poem of about seventy couplets, 
“On St. James’s Park, as lately improved by His Majesty,” 
and nothing could more emphatically mark the changes 
from those days of the second Charles to these of the 
seventh Edward than a comparison of the literary expres- 
sions which welcomed the seventeenth-century improve- 
ments in St. James’s Park and those which welcome the 
twentieth-century alterations. Then the park was a 
** Paradise,”’ the sheet of water was at once a “‘sea’”’ and a 
“ river,” while in it there was 


“A living gallery of aged trees : 
Bold sons of earth, that thrust their arms so high, 
As if once more they would invade the sky." 


The park Waller finally used to point a moral, and closed 
his poem—after glancing at Westminster Abbey, the 
House of Commons, and so on—by apostrophising Charles 
the Second as 


‘‘A Prince, on whom such different lights did smile, 
Born the divided world to reconcile ! 

Whatever heav’n, or high extracted blood 

Could promise, or foretel, he will make good : 
Reform these nations, and improve them more, 
Than this fair Park, from what it was before."’ 





The London County Council has devised a pretty scheme 
for naming the vessels of its new fleet of “ penny steamers” 
after distinguished men whose lives or works were in any 
way connected with the Thames from the time of King 
Alfred to that of William Morris. Among the proposed 
list of names there are many men of letters, beginning in 

int of time with Chaucer and including Shakespeare, 
) lly Marlowe, Pepys, Gibbon, and Carlyle. The con- 
nection of these men with the Thames is often of the 
slightest—they may have lived near it for a while, or 
referred to it in their works—but the plan is nevertheless 
one that will no doubt meet with general approval. It is 





rather surprising to find that the fleet of steamers is not, 
apparently, to include a “‘Charles Dickens,” seeing how 
unforgetably we have some gruesome aspects of the olden: 
Thames drawn at the opening of “Our Mutual Friend.” 
We miss also an “Edmund Spenser.” The poet of the 
“* Faerie Queen ” deserved honouring in thts connection, if 
only for the persistent refrain of his “‘ Prothalamion ”— © 


Sweet Thames run softly, till I end my Song." 


Then, too, there is Denham who gave us a tamiliar 

quotation when he described the River Thames— 
** Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

Michael Drayton, who duly honoured the river in his 
“‘Polyolbion,” is another writer who tay be claimed. 
Indeed a list of the worthies who can be associated with 
the Thames would soon outnumber the Council’s require- 
ments in the matter of steamers. 


The papers on the “ Work of Herbert Spencer,” which 
Dr. Saleeby contributed to the Acapemy last summer and 
autumn, are being used by him as preliminary sketches for 
a volume on Evolution regarded as the master thought of 
all speculation and the guiding hypothesis in all research 
at the beginning of the present century. Dr. Saleeby is 
especially devoting himself to a consideration of the new 
discoveries in physics and astronomy, in comparative 
mythology and ethics, which have been illuminated by and 
in turn have illuminated the theory of Universal and Ordered 
Change, since the publication, just fifty years ago, of the 
initial volume in which Herbert Spencer approached the 
study of mind as no constant quantity but a dynamic pro- 
duct of “ zonian evolution.” It is hoped that the book 
may be ready for publication here and in America in the 
autumn. It will form a companion volume to the “ Cycle 
of Life,” a series of essays reprinted from these pages. 


Much indignation has been expressed in France on 
account of the compulsory retirement, at the age of 
seventy-eight, of M. Leopold Delisle from the chief 
librarianship at the Bibliothéque Nationale. Librarians, 
and those who use libraries, all over the world, know 
M. Delisle, and to English bibliophiles he is especially 
well-known on account of a smart piece of detective work 
which he once carried through in this country. A certain 
Count Libri had, in the reign of Louis-Philippe, been made 
Inspector-General of French Public Libraries, and had 
stolen rare books and precious manuscripts right and 
left. His principal abstractions were from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and M. Delisle was allotted the task of tracing, 
and if possible recovering, the lost treasures. He followed 
the trail like a sleuth-hound, and found that the plunder 
had been sold in England: half of it to the British 
Museum and the remainder to Lord Ashburnham. 


Then M. Delisle entered upon negotiations for the 
restitution of the booty. The British Museum Trustees, 
anticipating the entente cordiale, promised to give up, with- 
out compensation, any stolen goods, if M. Delisle could 
clearly demonstrate that they were French property. This 
was not easy, since all the labels and secret marks had 
been carefully effaced by the thief; but M. Delisle, with 
the friendly assistance of the Museum librarians, overcame 
the difficulty, and carried off his treasures in triumph. 
Lord Ashburnham’s heirs were more difficult to deal with. 
M. Delisle, they said, might have any of the books, if he 
liked to pay for them. And if not, not. The French 
Government refused to vote the money, and M. Delisle 
had to devise a means of raising it. He did this by 
selling to the German Emperor an old manuscript col- 
lection of German songs, which was of relatively small 
value to the French Library, but which the Em c was 
particularly anxious to present to that great collector of 
such curiosities, the Grand Duke of Baden. 
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A Committee has been formed to save from destruction 
what remains of the house at Rouen in which Flaubert 
wrote ““Madame Bovary” and “ L’Education Sentimen- 
tale.” The house itself in fact has been pulled down, and 
a factory stands on the site on which the novelist denounced 
the bourgeoisie; but there remains a sort of summer- 
house on the banks of the Seine in which he used to work. 
He used to walk up and down on the path by the river, 
searching for his “inevitable” adjectives ; and his gigantic 
figure, enveloped in an ulster of somewhat loud pattern, 
excited the remark of his neighbours. Mothers, it is said, 
used to frighten their children, by threatening them that, 
if they were not good, they should be sent “chez M. 
Gustave,” or “chez M. Flau”; but his literary renown 
was respected in the most unlikely — There exists 
somewhere a copy of “‘Madame Bovary” in which is 
written the surprising dedication: ‘‘ Presented to Made- 
moiselle So-and-So with the respectful compliments of the 
author’s valet.” 

French tastes in periodical literature are showing the 
same tendency as those in costume. English influence 
is, of course, very marked in such a paper as the Matin, 
and is certainly not less so in the new “encyclopedic” 
magazine which has just appeared under the odd title 
Je Sais Tout. The editor, M. Pierre Lafitte, is decidedly a 
publisher “nouveau style.” He has a respectable little 
ne of four periodicals now well established. 
In Je Sais Tout the make-up of some of the popular 
English zines has been somewhat closely followed, but 
the final result is individual and French. Parisians, by the 
way, seem to be particularly fond of an abundance of tiny 
and curious pictures of a semi-scientific nature. 


M. Lafitte has succeeded in persuading a score of men 
and women of letters to unveil the secrets of their work- 
rooms. For those who like these confessions of method, 
here are a few of the most interesting. M. Anatole France 
wakes at five or six in the morning and works in bed. He 
has a peculiarhabit of sticking down on his original MS. little 
pieces of paper bearing his corrections. M. Francois Coppée 
writeshis poemswith the speed of the lightning andhis stories 
with that of the snail. As for M. Paul Hervieu, he paces 
up and down amid piles of books and papers, sounding and 
resounding his phrases in an undertone. M. Paul Bourget 
has also the passion for a multitude of documents, and is 
always making searches when not writing. And the 
brothers Margueritte work assiduously, their father’s sword 
hanging above their desk ; so perfect is their collaboration 
that when a work is complete neither brother can determine 
his own precise part in it. 


On February 24 the remains of D. L. Michalovski, a 
Russian who made English poets and dramatists familiar to 
his countrymen, were laid in their last resting-place. He 
was seventy-eight years of age at his death, and was a 
native of St. Petersburg. His lite activity was long 
and intense. The Sofremeniki printed his translation of 
Byron’s “‘ Mazeppa” in 1857, and his “Outlines of the 
Latest Italian Literature” in 1859; besides a series of 
translations from Byron and other foreign poets in the 
sixties. in between 1868 and 1880 he contributed to 
the Otetz Sapiskach some translations from Longfellow, 
Tennyson, many German authors, and others. Many 
Russian periodicals were indebted to his pen for original 
poetical works. His greatest contribution to Russian litera- 
ture was the translation of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
King Richard II., King Henry V., Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Romeo and Juliet. He also edited an edition of the 
complete works of Shakespeare. Many historical and social 
romances were twantieted inte Russian by him; some of 
them anonymously. He did not do so much as an original 
poet as a translator. But amongst the best of his original 
works was the “‘ Three Tombs.” 





It is announced from Paris that Captain Klado is on the 
point of publishing a book entitled ‘‘ The Russian Navy in 
the Russo-Japanese War.” The Paris correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, who appears to have seen some part 
of the work before publication, quotes certain extracts 
which justify him in remarking that it “does not shine 
from the point of view of good taste or moral elevation.” 





LITERATURE 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. Humpury Waro. 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


Wir# all her popularity and despite her many splendid 
gifts Mrs. Humphry Ward has not succeeded so far in 
establishing herself as a novelist for novelists, a writer’s 
writer. The more fastidious judges of literature held that 
the venture which first brought her to the front was more 
in the nature of a traet than a work of art, and that since 
then she has followed somewhat too closely in the steps of 
George Eliot, who lacked only one quality to be a great 
authoress. Needless to say that quality was style. It is, 
however, to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s credit that there is no 
going backward in her art. The latest of her novels is 
perhaps the most promising attempt she has yet made to 
overleap the barriers by which she has hitherto been 
surrounded. In conception “The Marriage of William 
Ashe” is almost French and might easily have come from 
the Abbé Prévost or the elder Dumas. It is mainly the 
study of a young girl of somewhat doubtful birth, badly 
educated in a French convent, endowed with beauty but 
also the possessor of a temperament which is bound to spell 
misfortune. A very fair idea of this young lady may be 
gleaned from the account of her first appearance when she 
arrived late for dinner : 


“* Certainly not, she has had ample time,’ said Lady Grosville, and 
rang the bell beside her. 

‘* Suddenly there was a whirlwind of noise in the hall, the angry 
barking of a small dog, the sound of a girl's voice laughing and 
scolding, the swish of silk skirts. A scandalised butler, obeying 
Lady Grosville’s summons, threw the door open, and in burst Lady 
Kitty. 

ss 7Oh ! I'm so sorry,’ said the newcomer in a tone of despair. ‘ But 
I couldn't leave him upstairs, Aunt Lina! He'd eaten one of my 
shoes, and begun upon the other. And Julie's afraid of him. He bit 
her last week, May he sit on my knee? I know I can keep him 

uiet |’ 
we Every conversation in the library stopped. Twenty amazed pes 
turned to look. They beheld a slim girl in white at the far end of the 
large room struggling with a grey terrier puppy which she held under 
her left arm, and turning pee eyes towards Lady Grosville. The 
dog half frightened, half fierce, was barking furiously. Lady Kitty's 
voice could hardly be heard through the din, and she was crimson 
with the effort to control her charge. Her lips laughed, her eyes 
implored. And to add to the effect of the apparition, a marked 
strangeness of dress was at once perceived by all the English eyes 
turned upon her. Lady Kitty was robed in the extreme of French 
fashion, which at that moment was a fashion of flounces; she was 
much décolletée; and her fair abundant hair, carried to a ~_ height 
and arranged with a certain calculated wildness around her small 
face, was surmounted by a large scarlet butterfly which shone defiantly 
against the dark background of books. 


The setting in which Mrs. Humphry Ward places this 
young lady is typical of her methods. Her people, with 
the exception of a journalist or two, are all in the highest 
rank of society, indeed the majority have titles, and the 
only attempt made to represent those belonging to other 
grades is that of a somewhat tearful maid, who is limned 
slightly yet tenderly. But the political interest centres 
round no less a person than a Prime Minister, who is an 
entirely imaginary person called Lord Parham, and this 
indeed is somewhat absurd. From the references made to 
such men as William Morris and Burne-Jones and to the 
fact that one of the ladies has taken up the esthetic craze 
very violently, we can practically give a date to the story, 
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and know that, if history were adhered to, Mr. Gladstone 
would be Premier or at least Leader of the Opposition. 
But we do not regard the volume as an attempt to deal 
with real personages under fictitious names. Lord Parham 
is no travesty of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and Lady Parham was certainly never evolved out of Mrs. 
Gladstone nor out of Lady Beaconsfield. William Ashe 
himself is a rising statesman, who is passing on from office to 
office with a clear prospect before him of attaining the highest 
honour which the State can bestow. He is not only clever 
-but rich and well-born, and the world seems to lie before 
him like an oyster which there would be no difficulty in 
opening. But he falls in love with Lady Kitty, and almost 
‘deliberately ruins his life. She is the most irresponsible of 
creatures, guided by nothing save wayward instinct ; warm- 
hearted and true in her own way, but entirely lacking in 
any principles of conduct that would keep her on a straight 
path. After a year or so of married life she seems to lose 
command of her will and begins to act in such a manner 
as to get herself talked about. One example will illustrate 
the sort of conduct we refer to. The heir to a European 
monarchy had been recently visiting London, and his melan- 
choly and apathy piqued her vanity: 

*‘ Kitty failed to meet him in society ; certain invitations that for once 
she coveted did not arrive; and in a fit of pique she declared that she 
would make acquaintance with him in her own way. On a certain 
occasion, when the princeling was at the play, his attention was drawn 
to a small and dazzling creature in a box opposite his own, Presently 
however, there was a commotion in this box. The dazzling creature 
had fainted; and rumour sent round the name of Lady Kitty Ashe. 
The Prince despatched an equerry to make inquiries, and the inquiries 
were repeated that evening in Hill Street. Recovery was prompt, 
and the Prince let it be known that he wished to meet the y- 
Invitations from high quarters descended upon Kitty; she bore 
herself with an engaging carelessness, and the melancholy youth was 
soon spending far more pains upon her than he had yet been known to 
spend upon any other English beauties presented to him. Ashe and 
Kitty's friends laughed; the old General in charge of the princeling 
took alarm. And presently Kitty’s audacities, alack, carried away her 
discretion ; she began moreover to boast of her ruse.” 


Such conduct was not calculated to further the political 

ambitions of her husband, yet this incident was only the 

relude of another. A certain Geoffrey Cliffe, a poet, cynic, 

emagogue, man of letters, journalist, with a past behind 
him in which he had played no praiseworthy part towards 
women, moves in and out of the book, a disagreeable figure 
to which Mrs. Humphry Ward has not been able to give 
much actuality. However by dint of intellectual and other 
charm he fascinates the girl, and although Kitty remains at 
heart true to her husband, her adventures with Cliffe were 
of a kind that would have estranged most men. But Ashe 
had made up his mind to all this before marrying her, and 
had resolved to be husband and lover first, statesman 
afterwards. She is imprudent again and again, and in his 
very forgiveness there is cause for estrangement. It is a 
very true touch to show, as Mrs. so Ward does, that 
an erring sinner never feels very kindly towards one who 
from a sense of duty, be it derived from where it may, is 
always ready to extend forgiveness before it is asked. 

Probably if the old Adam within him had asserted 

himself the young wife would have been happier. But all 
goes on from bad to worse until the curtain falls in ruin and 
tragedy. We may leave our readers to find out the details 
of the story for themselves. It is one of the best that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has written, the chief fault of it bei 
the wearisome middle. The story starts brightly and we 
with Kitty’s first appearance in London, and the manly and 
fine love-making of William Ashe. Then for many chapters 
it is a revel of uninteresting intrigue in which there is little 
plot and less character. The work is not organically built 
up, and though the interest revives towards the end we still 
feel that the book is imperfect. One can well understand 
that it would have been twice as good if Mrs. Humphry 
Ward — the saving gift of humour, but she takes 
many things in life and particularly her own sex much too 
seriously, To read some one would think that the 


destinies of empires were really in the hands of the political 
women in London, whereas the truth is that women are but 





butterflies playing on the outside of politics. They only 
make-believe in order to please their husbands, lovers and 
friends. How can they be a real force without any means 
of rendering themselves effective? They have no votes, no 
representatives of their ownsex. No doubt offices may and 
often are filled through petticoat influence, but the man who 
makes a reputation in the country stands clear and 
independent of the cliques and salons, In the relations 
between husband and wife too, Mrs. Humphry Ward shows 
at the same moment genius and ignorance. Her study of 
the girl is acute and in every way excellent. She has laid 
bare the feminine mind with a precision that is almost 
scientific, but its counterpart, the masculine spirit, is beyond 
her. William Ashe is not more of a{man than are the 
trousered old maids who stalk through the novels of George 
Eliot. 


CLAVERHOUSE 


John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee 1648-1689. 
By C. Sanrorp Terry. (Constable, 12s, 6d. net.) 


Joun Granam of Claverhouse has suffered in his reputa- 
tion, as all must suffer who into legend before they 
have found their own proper placeinhistory. The bugbear 
of eloquent Whigs, he has been represented as a monster of 
wanton cruelty, who slaughtered the peaceable, God-fearing 
Covenanters for no better reason than the vain lust of 
blood. When Wodrow and Walker, Peden and Defoe had 
done their worst, then Macaulay took up the tale, and in 
the careless temper, which loves prejudice better than 
truth, did his best to blacken the character of a brave 
soldier and a great gentleman. But it is not the Whigs 
alone who are to blame. Sir Walter Scott himself, whose 
“Bonnie Dundee” will keep the name of Claverhouse 
alive for ever. has done the hero a profound injustice. 
“‘ This remarkable person,” says he, ‘‘ united the seemingly 
inconsistent qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested 
and devoted loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the 
rights of his fellow subjects.” We regret the more that 
Sir Walter should have thus mistaken the character and 
devotion of Claverhouse ; for, had his judgment not been 
warped by tradition, he would have left us a splendid 

rtrait of one who lived for duty and who died for his 

ing. Modern historians, however, have means of dis- 
covering the truth which were denied to their predecessors, 
and by this time Claverhouse is well on the road towards 
rehabilitation. Of the many writers who have helped him 
on his journey, none has served him more faithfully than 
Professor Terry, whose biography is not only well arranged 
and well written. but is based upon an exhaustive study of 
original authorities. 

e eldest son of a distinguished house, John Graham 
was born in 1648, and, after receiving such education as 
the University of St. Andrew’s had to give, “‘ travelled into 
France for his improvement,” and then took service as 
a volunteer under the French King. He next followed the 
profession of arms in Holland, and, if rumour may be 
trusted, saved the life of William of Orange at Seneffe. 
But France and Holland were alike but a preparation for 
his career at home, which began when, in 1678, he received 
the captaincy of a troop of horse in Scotland. Henceforth 
for many a year it was his duty to free his country from 
rebellion, a duty none the less reputable because it had not 
the glamour of foreign service. The south-west of Scotland 
was savagely disaffected to the Government. A rising had 
been planned with care and forethought. Arms had been 
collected with a greater zeal even than bibles, and the 
field-conventicles were nothing but camps hostile to King 
and country. To suppress rebellion is not the most 
brilliant task for an ambitious soldier, but Claverhouse, 
always obedient to his superior officers, did what he was 
told with energy and devotion. If he had been the miracle 
of brutality which he is represented, he must needs have 
exceeded his orders. But, as Professor Terry. points out, 
he was so careful to obey that. Linlithgow found his 
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scruples frivolous. *“*T must acknowledge,” said he, “ that 
till now in any service I have been in, I never inquired 
further in the laws than the orders of my superior officers.” 
Nor was it his business now to go beyond his commission. 
The Covenanters were rebels, whom the law was determined 
to su - The fact that they were bound together by 
the ties of religion did not mitigate the purpose of their 
revolution. They denied the King and flouted the Govern- 
ment ; their hope was to establish an imperium in imperio, 
which could do naught else than — strife and 
hatred. ‘Political necessity,” said Professor Terry, ‘‘ was 
the root of religious intolerance in the seventeenth century 
in Scotland as in England,” and until we realise that truth 
we shall be unable to do common justice to the cause 
which Claverhouse was bidden to espouse. Moreover, our 
ancestors did not make war with their gloves on. The 
barbarities which they committed were characteristic of 
their age, and to ask the fighters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to conform to our modern standard of humanity is to 
be guilty of hopeless confusion. The King’s men were 
cruel, no doubt; but they encountered a cruel foe. The 
Covenanters, in their pious camps, kept gallows always 
ready, in case they should catch a Royalist, and they even 
took a pride in the brutalities which they committed. But, 
like all rebels, they objected to retaliation. They fondly 
hoped that they could make omelettes without breaking 
eggs, and their champions have claimed for them this 
supernatural privilege. In the eyes of certain historians, 
they were always right, their opponents always wrong, and 
the chief difficulty of Macaulay and others is to reconcile 
the miscreant Monmouth, who fought at Bothwell Bridge, 
with the ever-glorious hero who denounced James II. as a 
parricide and unfurled the flag of revolt in the West. 

At the same time, Claverhouse, in obeying orders, did no 
violence to his own religious convictions. He also was a 
religious man, and a devout Episcopalian. The Covenanters 
attributed it to him as a grave sin that he did not share 
the vices of the . He was so deeply sunk, said they, 
in cruelty and blood, that the minor debaucheries had no 
charm for him. The reason, of course, is absurd, the 
truth being that he was an honourable gentleman of a 
clean life and lofty ideals. Accordingly to uproot rebellion 
appeared to him a plain duty and a sacred trust. What 
could he do better than serve his King at the risk of his 
own life? And so well armed were the Covenanters, that 
he was more than once in danger. At Drumclog he rode 
headlong from defeat, and wrote to Linlithgow in a 
characteristic despatch: “This may be counted the 

inning of the rebellion.” The battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, as Sir Walter has pointed out, was not without 
anelement of comedy. Even before the face of the enemy 
one faction had no other ambition than to purge the 
camp of Erastians. Now one preacher claimed that he 
alone should be heard; now another insisted that the 
gospel was upon no other tongue than his. But the 
enthusiasts could not understand that mili skill and 
united counsels were necessary for victory, and so courted 
defeat by their misplaced zeal. However, such were the 
rebels, that for ten years Claverhouse pursued and 
punished, and when we remember that many of them 
were more active with the tongue and the pen than with 
the sword, it is not astonishing that they have brought 
innumerable charges against him. The worst of these 
Professor Terry has examined with admirable judgment, 
and he has no difficulty in clearing Claverhouse’s character 
from an undeserved reproach. In brief, the story of his 
murders is a sto . 2 ung sen and “ Bloody Clavers” is 
but the puppet of a lying legend. 

From the neeunnt that Jaiees II. found refuge in flight, 
Claverhouse played a different, and a more romantic part 
upon the stage of history. If at the very moment of 
ruin his King made him a Viscount, he returned the 
favour with a whole-hearted devotion. As to William, 
he treated him with an honourable outspokenness. He 
asked what security he might expect if he should go 
and live in Scotland without owning his government. But 





he never owned that ment, and was free unto the 
end to fight for him whom he still regarded as his rightful 
i en the Convention declared him a fugitive and a 


rebel, his course was clear, and the small remnant of life 
that was left him he freely gave to glory and fidelity. 
His raid across Scotland was a brilliant feat of arms, which 
has not yet been surpassed, and it is not strange that the 
story of the raising of the clans still stirs the enthusiasm of 
loyal Scots. But his supreme effort was made at Killie- 
crankie, and there he won victory and death. Sure of the 
justice of his course, sure of the loyalty of his men, he 
ooked forward to a splendid triumph. “All the world 
will be with us, blissed be God,” he wrote in his last letter, 
and had not death interposed, the prophecy might have 
been verified. Mackay, defeated, fled through the night, 
fearing that Dundee was pursuing him. But Dundee him- 
self had fallen at the last volley of Mackay’s own regiment. 
When the battle was over, he was found dying on the field. 
“* How goes the day ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Well for the king, but 
I’m sorry for your lordship,” was the reply. ‘‘’Tis the 
less matter for me,” he answered, “seeing the day goes 
well for my master.” Thus he died, and, despite the 
detraction of hostile historians, thus he still lives, breath- 
ing, whenever his name is mentioned, the spirit of lofty 
heroism and of ancient romance. 


TRAGEDY 


Shakespearean Ti ly: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, Macbeth. By A. C. Brantey, LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue world ought to be very thankful that the spoken 
words of Professor Bradley were not suffered to die on the 
un tuating echoes of a University lecture-room, but that 
his studies of Shakespearean tragedy have been committed 
by him to the commemorative medium of print. 

Here will be found the work of no dissector, nor of the 
curator of a Shakespearean museum. Professor Bradley is 
not one to wrest the text to suit a preconceived theory of 
his own, nor is it an ambition of his to tell us how many 
arm-chairs there were in Shakespeare’s library at Stratford- 
on-Avon, nor in what attitude he used to sit in them when 
composing a drama. But what he does help us to compre- 
foot the attitude of Shakespeare’s mind when writing 
such and such a passage, and he shows the relations which 
this passage bears to others, and to the play as a whole. 
This is the kind of Shakespearean lore which is of true 
interest—this is the real editing of Shakespeare—the 
editing of his mind. : ; 

Professor Bradley’s book is Yq! eed in aim. He desires 
to propagate a familiarity with Shakespeare’s work, and to 
convey a correct general view of each play, as well as an 
insight into the co-ordination of its parts. Yet it does not 
deserve the title, ‘Shakespeare without tears,” and still 
less ‘‘ Shakespeare with groans and sweat”; it is not on 
the one hand elementary, nor, on the other, is it laborious, 
German, dry. But hear the author himself on his aim : 


“% Our one object will be what . . . may be called dramatic appreci- 
ation—to increase our understanding and enjoyment of these works as 
dramas, to learn to apprehend the action and some of the personages 
of each with a phe greater truth and intensity, so that they may 
assume in our imaginations a shape a little less unlike the shape they 
wore in the imagination of their creator :’’ 


—in short, to hold as ’twere the magnifying-glass up to the 
Shakespearean nature. This is the kind of book that all 
lovers of Shakespeare, erudite and unscholarly alike, stand 
in need of and will receive. This is the type of work which 
will convert the large body of the apathetic to the worship 
of Shakespeare, which except a man keep whole and un- 
defiled without doubt he shall (from a literary point of 
view) perish everlastingly. 

That which chiefly tends to render Professor Bradley's 
book an essentially popular one is the method of criticism 
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employed. Every question, every controversy, theory, 
view, or supposition which arises, he subjects to the same 
test. His divining-rod is in every case guided solely by an 
—_— to the written words. This is the sound bed-rock 
of his criticism, and it is surprising how comparatively 
simple each difficulty is likely to become when a collation 
of relevant ages is made and reasoned upon. It is even 
more surprising to note how many theories have been 
airily advanced with a more or less marked indifference to 
the text. Whether the author is reasoning on the question 
of Hamlet’s sanity, or on the question whether the Ghost 
‘was a ghost or an hallucination, or on Hamlet’s foul words 
with Ophelia, in every case he proves his point by an 
appeal to the text, and shows the position of his adversary 
to be impossible by a resort to the came tribunal. It is 
another merit of the book that every question is submitted 
to common-sense argumentation, which, tempered as it 
must necessarily be with the spirit of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, yet is never superseded by the pedantry or enthusiastic 
rhapsody that often takes the place of reasoning in modern 
criticism. 

The arrangement of the book is admirable. The first two 
lectures include what is common to all the four tragedies 
discussed, and the subsequent ones treat of the four plays 
severally in order. The second lecture is an interesting 
and illuminating disquisition on dramatic construction ; 
but the first lecture, perhaps the least good in the book, is 
suspiciously like a sop thrown to the “ Dons.” It consists 
in a generalisation with regard to the substance of Shake- 
spearean tragedy in the abstract, a subject which would 
never occupy the attention of any one except a professional 
academic critic. And indeed it is not a matter of great 
importance, even for such an one, that the “tragic fact” 
should be accurately defined. For the lay reader, at all 
events, it is quite enough that he recognises, in Hamlet or 
King Lear, a play which fully answers to the vague 
general conception he may have formed as to the meaning of 
the word tragic; and, moreover, he is inclined to resent the 
dogmatic laying down of hard and fast lines within which 
the tragic conception must necessarily be contained. An 
apposite illustration is furnished by the lecturer himself 
when he points out most acutely and truly how King Lear 
and Othello are distinguished for pathos, while Hamlet and 
Macbeth are more truly tragical: and yet who will pretend 
to say which of the four is the most tragic piece of work ? 
The truth is that the “tragic fact”’ cannot be reduced to 
a definition, and there is no difference between tragic 
pathos and pathetic tragedy. 

The larger the theme Professor Bradley is engaged upon 
the better and more admirable is his work. He is par- 
ticularly good in his introduction to Macbeth, when he 
describes the deep brooding blackness of the atmosphere 
within which the action of the play is cast, and in his 
analysis of the dramatic devices by means of which such an 
effect is procured. He draws attention to the number of 
scenes that take place in the darkness of night or in some 
dark spot. The murders of Duncan and of Banquo, and 
the sleep-walking scene are enacted in the blackness of 
night. e Witches are found dancing on the thick air of 
a storm, or receive Macbeth in the darksome cavern of the 
‘black and midnight hags.” Even the phraseology itself 
helps to add sombreness to the general murkiness of the 
play. Lady Macbeth calls on thick night to come palled 
in the dunnest smoke of hell, and even in her sleep it is 
of the darkness of hell, not of hell itself, that she expresses 
her fear. Macbeth bids the stars hide their fires that his 
black desires may be concealed, and numerous other 
instances are adduced to procure the general effect of black 
tragedy. Professor Bradley is not equally happy where he 
goes on to establish a parallel picture of colour beside the 
one of blackness already drawn. To support this new and 
somewhat incompatible thesis he cites the lightning in the 
storm, the gleam of the dagger in the air, the torches borne 
in different scenes by different people, the taper carried in 
the sleep-walking scene, the flame under the Witches’ 
cauldron, and above all, says he, the colour is the colour 





of blood. All of which one is inclined to as mere 
fancifulness, into which Professor Bradley is but rarely 
betrayed, and as weakening the force of his previous 
remarks on the real dominant atmosphere of the play. 

In his biggest undertaking, however, the hand of a con- 
summate workman is observable. In diagnosing the 
character of Hamlet, the author has made himself more 
explicit than would have seemed possible in a matter of 
such complexity and controversy. He clears the ground 
by declaring that he will confine his aitention to sane 
views of Hamlet’s character. He refuses to argue with 
the kind of person who asserts that Hamlet was a clever 
and wicked youth who wished to oust his innocent uncle, 
and so accused his mother of adultery and of being 
accessary before the fact to his father’s murder, and who 
accordingly “faked” a ghost. This theory is comparable 
only to Gilbert’s Rozencrantz and Guildenstern which 

uts forward a passion for soliloquising on the part of 

amlet as the explanation of his inaction, or to the theory 
that Hamlet’s soliloquies were addressed to an Irish con- 
fidant, who is another Horatio and who does not appear : 
“Now could I do it, Pat,” with a capital P. Proceeding 
in a logical and convincing manner, all the theories of 
Hamlet’s character are disposed of, and generally on the 
score of their incompleteness. First, the theory that 
Hamlet is prevented from executing his purpose by the 
force of external hindrances; secondly, the conscience 
theory; thirdly, the sentimental view of an effeminate 
Hamlet as enunciated by Goethe—“ a most lovely, pure, 
and moral nature, without the strength and nerve which 
forms a hero, sinks beneath a burden which it cannot 
bear, and must not cast away”; and fourthly, the 
Schlegel-Coleridge theory, which accounts for Hamlet’s 
dilatoriness by reference to his habit of intellectual 
reflection and introspection. 

It is impossible in a few words to give a complete 
summary of Hamlet’s character, but Professor Bradley’s 
elucidation proceeds somewhat on these lines. Hamlet’s 
nature is dominated by three chief influences. First, 
Hamlet is not mad, but is oppressed with an abnormal 
melancholy which paralyses action, and of which his re- 
flective habit is more a symptom than a cause. This 
melancholy is the first fact portrayed in the play, and it is 
made clear that the cause of it is the overwhelming shock 
which Hamlet has sustained in becoming acquainted with 
his mother’s unfaithfulness. The second ingredient in his 
nature is his refined and acute sensibility which magnifies 
the enormity of this unfaithfulness in mankind, and espe- 
cially in womankind, including even Ophelia. The third 
factor in Hamlet’s nature is the intellectual genius by which 
he sees every side of any particular question so clearly that 
action of any kind is impossible. When we observe Hamlet’s 
manysidedness — the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, 
tongue, sword—as the chief feature of the play, it is only 
natural that the true index is to be found in a combination 
of a few leading characteristics, rather than in a single, 
isolated, dominant quality of mind, which almost inevit- 
ably must result in a partial view of the character of 
Shakespeare’s greatest creation. It is this very tendency 
to generalise that has hitherto led critics into taking a 
partial view. 

The time and space devoted to the analysis of Hamlet’s 
nature one feels is well spent, and yet one cannot help 
regretting that the minor characters had, in consequence, 
to be disposed of so summarily. Ophelia, Gertrude and 
the King, whose character is second only to Hamlet’s in 
interest, are the oe ones touched upon at all. The author 
holds a brief for Ophelia—a piece of heterodoxy which 
every one must welcome. He is a crown-prosecutor in 
arraigning Queen Gertrude, to whom he applies such 
epithets as weak, sensual, luxurious. He charges her with 
what might be called a moral inertness, and he accuses her 
of adultery. As to the King, he recognises the nobility of 
his bearing, but he construes his character in the ugliest 
light, which interpretation, in the opinion of most people, 
would subtract somewhat from the interest of the play. 
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Interesting as Professor Bradley is upon the larger 
questions, he does not therefore disdain to use the micro- 
scope on the minutia of the dramas. He does not profess 
to discuss matters of textual criticism or to go into questions 
of style, diction or versification, and yet often he cannot 
choose but pause over the many beauties which otherwise 
might be overlooked, 


“To find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know,”’ 


as Rossetti says. For instance he draws attention to a 
certain trick of verbal repetition, continually affected by 
Hamlet, which even a careful reader might fail to notice. 
One is rather prone to think mere accident is accountable 
for this; but Professor Bradley asserts that the trick 
attains to the dimensions of a habit in Hamlet, and that 
it is a mannerism peculiar to him. Here are instances: 
This from the first soliloquy. 
** O God, God, 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 


Seem to me all the uses of this world, 
Fie on’t! Ah, Fie.” 
And again: 
* Thrift, thrift, Horatio, 
Wormwood, wormwood.’’ 


And even more characteristic are : 


It would have much amazed you. 


(1) ‘* Horatio. 
Very like, very like. Stayed it long?” 


** HAMLET. 


What do you read, my lord ? 
Words, words, words.’’ 


(2) ‘* Potonivs. 
‘* HAMLET. 


My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my 
leave. 

You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I will 
more willingly part withal, except my life, except 
my life, except my life.” 


(3) “ Potonivs. 


‘* HAMLET. 


Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 
I humbly thank you well, well, weil.’’ 


(4) ‘‘ OPHELIA, 


“ HAMLET, 


Though we may not agree that this is deliberate on the 
rt of the author, yet we are bound to concede to Pro- 
essor Bradley that there is food here for interesting dis- 
cussion, and it may be that the playwright desired to give 
the actor scope for the exercise of his art in differentiating 
the emphasis and inflection on each repetition of the same 

words. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 


A NEW NOVEL BY ANATOLE FRANCE 
Sur la Pierre Blanche. Par Anatote France. (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 


In a world beyond the reach of change and motion there 
would be no time, but things would persist in a perpetual 
nunc stans. Most of us who are prone to a habit of reverie 
waste many an hour in imagining a sphere so lofty that 
thence we might discover present, past, and future dis- 
played in simultaneous grandeur. In one of his recent 
books (‘‘ Histoire Comique”’), M. France assures us that 
this little globe of ours (which, after all, is just as high in 
the heavens as any other) may be the theatre of that mag- 
nificent survey. As we sit on the lawn after dinner, for 
mstance, we may watch a star a-twinkle just beyond the 
tender pointing spire of the poplar in the hedge; the pale 
beam caresses the moist and gummy leaves. They make a 
part of our present. And yet a hundred years may separate 
the leaf and the ray. Yon light fell from yonder star 
before the oldest of us was born ; the tree is in its future as 
the star is in our past. 

For when we speak of the future we merely mean some- 
thing which a turn in the road prevents us from seeing as 
yet ; it is there, and has been there long enough, and we 
shall come up to it in time. Like most stargazers (who, 
looking‘on the moving skies, have noted how every transit 





is the result of previous motions), M. France is a disciple of 
Necessity. He holds, vith Hobbes, that if a shot sparrow 
fall to the ground it is because (the solar system being what 
it is) shot and sparrow were bound to clash at a given 
point. He is a fatalist; or, if you like it better, he is a 
determinist philosopher; or (to play a third variation on 
the same air) he is a classic poet. 

A man of his temperament likes nothing better than to 
examine the causes of things and to deduce their con- 
sequences. As a rule he is a man of science, but he may 
be (like M. France) the most delicious and wilful of artists. 
In that case he will not revel in invention, but will prefer 
to explain rather than tocreate. There is indeed much of 
the critic and something of the historian in our novelist. 
So much for the intellectual side of him. Endow this 
delicate and scrupulous observer with an extraordinary 
sense of beauty; an irony ever more in the thought than 
in the expression; something of the grossness of goat- 
footed Pan; and the mettle of a militant apostle—and we 
have M. France, whom the nations delight to honour, but 
whom they might quite conceivably have summoned in the 
police-courts (like Socrates) or shot to death on a barricade 
—had things been just a little otherwise. 

There is something of all these qualities in the book before 
us. It is a midsummer night’s dream in which past, pre- 
sent, and future meet, illuminating one vexed question: 
how so to frame a society that every one in it shall give 
what he best can give, and get what he most requires. We 
have called the book a novel, but it is in fact a platonic 
dialogue, hardly less brilliant and no less serious than those 
which Renan composed in the Park at Versailles, while the 
Commune lit a line of bonfires on the horizon towards 
Paris. Neither emotions, nor actions, nor even the study 
of character divert the philosopher’s attention from his 
theme. He imagines a little group of ag a bah 
himself (Nicole Langelier), a worthy stupid Nationalist 
(M. Goubin), with three or four other dilettanti—to whom 
the Cav. Giacomo Boni explains the recent excavations in 
the Forum at Rome, where they are assembled. They con- 
verse on philosophy and current politics ; one of the party 
reads a tale about a Roman proconsul ; another relates a 
personal experience of his own in the distant future; and 
that is all. 

Were history but a series of fortuitous episodes, we would 
leave it to the picturesque historian, but we all know that 
it repeats itself, and an experiment that stands the test of 
repetition is always interesting. In history, as elsewhere, 
similar causes produce similar effects (so that, for instance, 
Petersburg in 1905 reproduces Paris in 1789). The deli- 
cacies of their difference are the zest of the game, and the 
lesson of their likeness the use of it. M. France has given 
us both the zest and the lesson in his imaginary portrait of 
the Proconsul Gallion, Lucan’s uncle, Seneca’s brother. He 
shows us a man whose elegant mediocrity, humane sensi- 
bility and love of natural history recall the Farmers- 
General and grands seigneurs of the reign of Louis XVI. 
After all, what is more probable ? If there be only a given 
number of elements in the universe, in the process of ages 
they must recombine in the old patterns, like the figures in 
a kaleidoscope. The Proconsul Gallion may very likely 
have resembled Dupin de Franceuil or the Duke of La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, in real life as well as in the 
imagination of M. France. French readers know the name 
of Gallion because they have read their Renan, and 
English ones because of chapter xviii. of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Gallion was the magistrate who heard the case 
between St. Paul and the Rabbi of Corinth; like Pilate, he 
washed his hands of it. In M. France’s story, when he 
was called to judge this little local affair, which he thought 
supremely unimportant, Gallion was discussing with his 
cultured friends the probable future of religion in Rome. 
At that moment he came in contact with the little 
blear-eyed, quarrelsome Jewish tentmaker, who spoke such 
bad Greek. But no thrill ran through him. After all, 
Rousseau appeared no more portentous to the amicable 
and liberal Dupin de Franceuil. 
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Gallion and his friends naturally ignored St. Paul; they 
liesitated between the cultus of Hercules and the worship 
of Orpheus. Were they wholly in the wrong? Most ages 
and races have had two religions, in fact if not in name; 
there are those who have deified Suffering, who have gone 
down with their god into the abyss of the under-world, 
whose praying hands have been raised there towards some 
beloved departed spirit, some Eurydice lingering in the 
shade; an 


.and yet does battle with death, succours rather than con- 
soles, brings back to her hearth the wife and mother given 
up for lost, and goes on his way rejoicing. transiens bene 
‘faciendo. The reasonable Gallion would find to-day many 
to join him in the cult of lercules. 

Monsieur France would fain be wiser than Gallion, whose 
mediocrity amuses him, and to whom he seems to say (like 
Flaubert’s Saint Antoine to the Catableaps) “ Ta stupidité 
m’attire.”” He, too, converses with his personages on the 
future, not only of religion but of society. But it is difficult 
to be wise befor » the event. M. France knows his authors, 
and cites with ease Sir Thomas More and Daniel Halévy, 
William Morris and Mr. Wells. To him, as to the moderns 
among them, the characteristic of Europe in the future will 
be a general urban exodus. There shall be no more towns. It 
is evident that already, in Belgium, special trains take the 
workmen from the hamlets to the mines and factories, and 
restore them to their country homes at night ; while Emile 
Vanderveldt has dreamed of great palaces of industry built 
by the watersides in the bottoms of green valleys, each 
solitary in its country place, with the farm buildings clus- 
tering round. But it is probable that by the twenty-second 
century we shall have passed through this phase and 
come out somewhere quite different—who knows where ? 
Perhaps a chemical synthesis will have dispensed with 
food: we shall live on a little air and a few grains of 
carbon, as the ancient Persians dreamed, telling of an age 
when mankind, happy and regenerate, should need no 
aliment and cast no shadow. Perhaps new resources 
will have utterly changed the conditions of life. There 
are forces in the universe which may possibly act on matter 
by means which we cannot as yet conceive, and which we 
must apprehend by other ways than those which our reason 
or our senses afford us. Gallion, Gallion, there are things in 
heaven and earth undreamed of in your philosophy! And, 
as you left the Villa Said, to carry your predictions to the 
printers, perhaps, Monsieur France, you brushed against 
some haggard youth, in no wise remarkable as yet, whose 
genius may transform the world we live in more utterly 
than the inspiration of Paul was to change the ancient face 
of Rome. There is no harm done by hoping, and we 
exclaim with old Montaigne: “O Ja courageuse faculté que 
l’espérance, qui, en un subject mortel, va usurpant l’infinité, 
l’immensité, |’éternité ! Nature nous a lA donné un 
plaisant jouét! 

Mary Ductavux, 


THE TROJAN WOMEN 


The Trojax Women of Euripides. Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse with Explanatory Notes by Gitsert 
Murray, LL.D. (George Allen, 2s, net ) 


ONE may conndently say tnat, regarded as a play, this is 
a work of genius, and that the author is a scholar of the 
first rank and a poet of no mean order. Not a beauty in 
the very beautiful play of Euripides is missed or slurred or 
spoiled. We will not say that there are not here and there 
omissions of a thought in the original, but never of a really 
beautiful or outstanding thought. Dr. Murray has managed 
his rhymed couplets throughout with amazing skill, so as 
never to produce that effect of meanness or triviality which 
usually besets rhymed couplets, especially in dialogue. But 
it is not in man to translate a whole play in rhyme without 
ever inserting or omitting something in the interests of the 
thyme. For instance, in v. 20 (we give the numbers of the 


there are those who adore Strength, whose ; 
magnanimous Hercules does not even pretend to be divine | 





lines in the Greek play, as there is no numeration in the 
English) “and decay” is metirt gratia; so are “not a 
frown,” 71; “the garnered East,” 477; “as a cup of 
death,” 893; and how can derdopara, 1187, mean “ the 
pattering welcomes of thy feet”? On the other hand, in 


565 a thought in the Greek (not a very striking one) is 
omitted, and in the italicised words a new thought is 


interpolated : 


‘* And in the wedded rooms of sleep, 
Lo, the desolate dark alone, 
And headle:s thiags, men stumbled on,” 


a graphic touch, and quite in the spirit of the passage, but 
aot to be tound in the Greek. Again, a few fines further 
on, “‘ her wave-born breast,” can hardly be accepted as a 
rendering of cipecia pacréy, whatever may be the meaning 
of that very obscure, yet somehow fascinating, phrase. 
This is the reason why we would venture to say that 
Dr. Murray’s work is better as a play than as a translation, 
though in many ways admirable even in the latter capacity. 
It is full of fine expressions which are also faithful render- 


ings, ¢.g. (27): 
. ' ‘* All God’s spirit there 
Is sick and turns from worship’’; 


‘* Kindred and long companionship withal 
Most high Athena, are things magical ”—-(51, 52) ; 


Again, «n¢qv (192) is “‘ a winter-frozen bee ’’ not “a drone,” 
which spoils the application to the aged Queen. 

To take longer passages, the speech of Andromache 
in which she apostrophises her dead husband (660-671) is 
both literal and spirited : 

**One night. 
One night—aye, men have said it, maketh tame 
A woman in a man's arms. . . . O shame, shame ! 
What woman’s lips can so forswear her dead, 
And give strange kisses in another's bed ? 
Why, not a dumb beast, not a colt will run 
In the yoke untroubled, when her mate is gone— 
A thing not in God's image, dull, unmoved 
Of reason. O my Hector! best beloved, 
That, being mine, wast all in all to me, 
My prince, my wise one, O my majesty 
Of valiance! No man's touch had ever come 
Near me when thou from out my father's home 
Didst lead me and make me thine.”’ 


And this passage in the wail of Hecuba over Astyanax is 
faithful to the Greek and full of tenderness (1178-1187) : 


‘* Ye tender arms, the same dear mould have ye 
As his ; how from the shoulder loose ye drop 
And weak! And dear proud lips, so full of hope 
And closed for ever! What false words ye said 
At daybreak, when he crept into my bed, 
Called me kind names and promised, ‘ Grandmother, 
When thou art dead I will cut close my hair, 
And lead out all the captains to ride by 
Thy tomb.’ Why didst thou cheat me so? ‘Tis I, 
Old, homeless, childless, that for thee must shed 
Cold tears, so young, so miserably dead.” 


Here, too, is a very literal lyric and one full of dash, the 
first strophe of the finest choral ode in the play (794-806) : 


‘*In Salamis, filled with the foaming 

Of billows and murmur of bees, 

Oid Telamon stayed from his roaming 
Long ago, on a throne of the seas ; 

Looking out on the hills olive-laden 
Enchanted, where first from the earth 

The grey-gleaming fruit of the Maiden 

Athena had birth ; 


‘A soft grey crown for a city 
Beloved, a City of Light : 
Yet he rested not there, nor had pity, 
But went he forth in his might, 
Where Heracles wandered, the lonely 
Bow-bearer, and lent him his hands 
For the wrecking of one land only, 
Of Ilion, Ilion only, 
Most hated of lands! "’ 


On the whole, it would perhaps have been better if Dr. 
Murray had followed the example of Mr. Way, and used 
blank verse save in the lyrical parts. A ccmparison of his 
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version with Mr. Way’s will show that the latter comes 
much nearer to the Greek in the non-lyrical portions of the 
drama, but not so near in the iytical. We will not sit in 
judgment on the rival versions beyond saying that Mr. 
Way’s is more of a translation and Dr. Murray’s more of a 
poem, while both renderings are liberally endowed with 
both qualities. 

The Trojan Women is, perhaps, as regards construction, 
the weakest of the extant Greek tragedies. It has little 
plot and little or no relief or variety. It is, in the fine 
words of Tennyson, 


*‘ A fiery scroll written over with lamentation and woe.” 


The date of the play was the eventful year 415 B.c., which 
was the beginning of the downfall of Athens. The year 
before, while Euripides was composing the tragedy, wit- 
nessed the atrocious butchery and enslavement of the 
Melians by Athens. Dr. Murray sees in the play a reflexion 
of a time which for thinking people must have been full of 
pity and foreboding. He calls the play “the crying of 
one of the great wrongs of the world wrought into music.” 
It is “an intense study of one great situation . . . four 
figures clearly lit and heroic, the others in varying grades 
of characterisation, nameless and barely articulate, merely 
half-heard voices of an eternal sorrow.” The notes are 
full of original observations on mythology and subtle 
analysis of the dramatis persone 


~ 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


William Bodham Donne and his Friends. Edited by CaTuarine 
B. Jounson. With 16 illustrations. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 


THE more vividly a naturai genius for friendship in an 
individual is felt by contemporaries, the more difficult it is 
to present in such a way as to be realised by posterity. 
It resembles in fact the art of interpretation as applied to 
music and the drama. The achievements of the great 
singer or player can only obtain a secondary sort of immor- 
tality. ey must be taken by those who come after on 
trust, on evidence of the effect produced at the time, as 
when Donne says of Jenny Lind, “I would be of no religion 
that interdicted me from hearing such a divine creature.” 
William Bodham Donne, though a scholar and critic of 
taste, judgment, and humour, is yet remembered before all 
else for his incomparable gift for friendship, and in the 
present collection of letters Mrs. Johnson, his grand- 
daughter, has succeeded, so far as it was possible to 
succeed, in portraying his personal fascination, which 
indeed she compares with that of his cousin, the poet 
Cowper. 

The Donnes were probably not descended from the 
famous Dean of St. Paul’s, though Cowper, whose mother 
was a Donne, believed they were. W.B. Donne was born 
in 1807, the only child of a Norwich doctor, who, it is said, 
might have sat to Bulwer-Lytton for the portrait of old 
Mr. Caxton, even to his tame duck. Both Donne’s parents 
were clever people, and it is most interesting to note the 
literary associations which began to surround him from his 
earliest years. At Bury Grammar School he boards with 
the father of Arabella and Louisa Shore, and he reads with 
Williams, the friend of Charles Lamb. At Cambridge he 
is a member of the Apostles’ Club together with Tennyson, 
Arthur Hallam, Monckton Milnes, we Trench, John 
Sterling, J. M. Kemble, and Charles Buller, whom Mr. 
Leonard Courtney recently celebrated in a speech which 
was a perfect model of graceful appreciation. Afterwards 
Donne is elected to the Sterling Club. His life was un- 
eventful. He married a cousin, who bore him six children, 
but she was always delicate, and died in 1843. He was 
fairly happy as a small country gentleman in Norfolk, 
writing for Pee, the Edinburgh, and similar good publi- 
cations, combined with what was almost hack-work for 





blishers. In 1852 he was elected Librarian of the London 

ibrary, living in the old house in St. James’s Square and 
busying himself immediately with the catalogue, as to 
which Mrs. Johnson quotes some interesting figures from 
Tue AcaDemyY AND LireraTuRE. He also acted as deputy 
to Kemble as Examiner of Plays, and on Kemble’s death 
in 1857 was appointed to succeed him, when he gave up 
the London Library. ueen Victoria, who had a high 
opinion of him, employed him to manage theatrical per- 
formances at Windsor, and allowed him to edit the 
“ Correspondence of George III. with Lord North,” which 
revealed the causes of the American War of Independence. 
It is pathetic to record that Donne also compiled, at the 
command of the widowed Queen, a “‘ Register of the Burials 
of the Prince Consorts.” He resigned his examinership in 
1874, and died in 1882. 

e truth is that Donne’s friends were really more 
remarkable than Donne himself, and most remarkable of 
all was Edward FitzGerald. His correspondence, unlike 
some of the other letters, is here published for the first 
time, and it gives an altogether delightful picture of “Old 
Fitz.” Donne calls him ‘‘ Diogenes without his dirt. He 
confesses to so much ease as to make it a question whether, 
since he cannot find, he should not create for himself some 
salutary trouble, and consults me if he should marry, or 
co a Banker’s Book. I advise him, however, to let well 

one.” Fitz did m , long afterwards, a daughter of the 
—— poet, Bernard Barton, another of Donne’s cronies. 
itz employs Donne in 1868 to tell Quaritch his views about 
a new edition of “‘ Omar”—‘ the whole thing is not worth 
two letters or two conversations about.” Fitz wanted his 
wy after fifty copies had been sold, but the sale would 

slow—‘‘ I believe my ghost will have to call — B. 

for a reckoning.” We have glimpses of Fitz playing t 
organ in a village church, boating in Norfolk wherries, and 
slandering a respectable firm of lawyers named White and 
Barrett by calling them “ Bite and Worrit.” He likes 
Carlyle ‘because he pulls one the opposite side to which 
all the world are pulling one”; he revels in Trollope’s 
“Phineas Redux”’ and “Is he Popenjoy ?” but he cannot 
stand Browning, there agreeing with Donne; Newman’s 
“ Apologia’’ he thinks very honest and with some very fine 
things init. Here is a fertile passage : 

‘‘ The Prime Minister's ‘Sybil’ I found heavy and—strange thing 
for him—ditto Lord Lytton: so I fastened on ‘ Bleak House’ and 
thanked God for it and Dickens! Then I bought at the Railway 
Stall ‘Elsie Venner’ by O. W. Holmes; very well worth reading, 
absurd as the motive is, and disproportionate as the Narrative. 
Holmes is I think a Man of Genius. I believe I never could read 
Hawthorne's Stories, Ste. Beuve has given me a desire to try ‘Gil 
Blas’ once again; which I never could get on with: an odd thing to 
— This time I will begin in the middle and so back if I get to 
the end.” 


These must serve as indications of the literary feast which 
Mrs. Johnson has spread before us. But we cannot resist 
quoting some of the amusing quips and stories of Donne 
himself. He finds in his great aunt’s diary: “1754, 
Aug. 7. Nearly choked by a piece of veal—such are thy 
mercies, Lord, to me, a sinner.” In another letter he 
writes: “Fred hasason. . Born at Aden, I imagine 
it is black ; had it been a girl it would have been—a toast.” 

ain, he tells the story of a certain Dr. H., who, in 
advanced age married a young wife. ‘‘ Her gossips were 
condoling with her after the marriage on the long dull 
evenings she must spend with heroldman. Shesaid, ‘Oh ! 
they are not dull at all ; we play at crocodile.’ ‘Crocodile, 
my dear, what’s that?’ ‘Why, after dinner Dr. H. goes 
on all fours round and round the room, and I ride on his 
back.’ ”’ We like, too, the story of the gamekeeper who 
repented of his marriage: “‘‘It is very strange how fond I 
was of that woman ; I could have eat her ’—adding, after 
a pause, ‘and I wish to God I had.’” Considering the 
difficulty of the task before her, Mrs. Johnson has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well, and though it takes a great subject 
to make a great biography, no little of the charm and 
humour of William Bodham Donne may be found in these 
welcome pages. 
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HAKLUYT 


Hakluytus Posthumus : Purchas His Pilgrimes. Contayning a 
History of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells 
by Englishmen and Others. By Samuet Purcnas, B.D. 
Vols. I. and II. (MacLehose, 12s. 6d. each.) 


“Tr Man had continued in his first integritie,” says 
Samuel Purchas in one of his quaint asides, Meum and 
. Tuum had never proved such quarrelling Pronounes, to 
make War more than grammaticall, in setting all the 
Parts of Speech together by the eares.” “But sinne 
‘ entered into the would,” and the Anabaptists and Papists 
did the rest. How Britain might have fared if some of 
her hardy sons had not defeated the machinations of the 
greedy world outside her borders, Master Purchas gave his 
life to explain. Tohim, “ Navigations”’ needed something 
more than casual commendation, ‘ By sinne Man became 
a worldly Pilgrime.” He works up a vast fabric of argu- 
ment on this theme with all the elaboration of a picce 
justificative. Of course, theological bias must be discounted. 
The man who flatters his king and country by assuming 
that Psalm 147 was written in their honour is doubtless 
guided by a theory of history which is untenable. And 
the apologies of Purchas for tediousness are not ill-timed. 
Still, his great work remains a treasury of information, and 
Messrs. MacLehose of Glasgow are to be congratulated in 
making accessible to a larger public what scholars have 
long regarded with a quite peculiar affection. 

Born in Essex, Purchas gloried in the East Anglian 
name. In one sense, if never physically, he was himself 
invigorated by the air he breathed. His surroundings 
infected his imagination, and imagination is everything to 
an historical writer. Thus he came to write calmly of the 
fact that he never travelled into any of the lands 
whose wonders touched his mind so strongly. With this 
intense, this unconquerable belief that the work he was 
attempting had the life-germ of interest within it may be 
contrasted the limitations of which he must have Soe 
conscious. Hard-working, upright, benevolent, and suc- 
cessful; never at a loss for a friend or a patron; he might 
well have sunk to the level of his predecessors and suc- 
cessors in the cures he held. But the wonders of the 
distant lands enchained his thoughts, and the sea, close at 
hand, sei them working for posterity. Not vainly did he 
observe—*‘‘ The Sea is a School of Sobrietie and Temper- 
ance.’” Your land-lubber, less vigorously inspired, might 
easily be misled by travellers’ tales. Purchas, indulging in 
a form of word-play which other writers have tried without 
much success to make fashionable, warns his readers that 
they must not come to him for “‘ wonder-foole fables.” The 
scientific spirit had few more valiant precursors. 

Of the material success which rendered this vale of tears 
tolerable to Purchas little need be said; and his very 
difficulties elude the searcher. As Vicar of Eastwood he 
spent ten years; another decade was given to London 
work ; and then the end. The second period followed very 
naturally on the first. From one point of view the East- 
wood period is the more interesting. In that samy of 
which the records go back to the days of the Confessor, his 
name stands out on an otherwise insignificant roll. And 
there, in sight of Thames broadening to the sea, and with 
sailor-men ever coming and going to inspire him, he daily 
renewed his determination that he should make and leave 
something behind for which discoverers of his own and the 
England of a later day should be grateful. This plan resi- 
dence in London enabled him to fulfil. 

Except in one point—to lovers of literature the most 
important—Purchas neither claimed nor aimed at great- 
ness. We should suppose that, on the whole, he might 
contentedly rest himself upon ‘‘ the modest but indispen- 
sable virtues of a compiler.” His aim was to collect all 
the information of travel possible, not merely to incorporate 
with sundry speculations of his own the materials which 
Hakluyt had left at his disposal. He might have antici- 











pated, and probably did anticipate, that the facts which 
he prdiored with such assiduity would be utilised as a 
quarry for historians and biographers to draw from. For 
this we may be grateful. Purchas go a great deal 
which must otherwise have been lost. He stands, as it 
were, at the threshold of a new age, an age of discovery. 
It is when a great new movement is beginning that the 
danger of losing important records is the greatest. This 
Purchas recognised, and he acted accordingly. Weare the 
gainers. 

If this were all, even the enthusiasm of the Hakluyt 
Society, which has never lost sight of Purchas, would be 
insufficient to justify the elaborate re-publication of these 
records. Their real claim to consideration lies in their 
style. In their pungency, their wit, their unexpected 
turns of expression, their irresistible quaintness, we find 
what will grow, if we are not mistaken, till Purchas reaches 
the enviable position of a bate: and quotable classic. 

There is an equal quality about the book regarded 
as a whole. To break out into rhythmical praise of the 
greatness of the world or the goodness of the Almighty 
is of second nature to Master Purchas. The fact enhances 
the interest of the narratives of travellers which he has so 
methodically collated and preserved. Here pictures are 
drawn by eye-witnesses which lack nothing in brilliancy, 
boldness, or candour. Take, for instance, the exploits of 
Thomas Candish, a cheerful plunderer from Essex, who 
navigated “‘ alongst’”’ the coast of Chili, burning and sinking 
everything he could not turn to his own advantage, which 
pleasing intelligence he communicates, with due respect, to 
the Lords of the Privy Council. Trade naturally followed 
to the profit of these adventurous souls ; some, on the other 
hand, were engineered by peaceable acceptance of the rights 
of others. All is grist to this collector’s mill, and the only 
beings against whom Purchas inveighs with unreasonable 
rancour are the Dutch. Thatsentiment is easily explained, 
whilst one of the most interesting of the records of travel 
in these copious volumes may serve to discount it. For 
William Adams, whose memory to this day receives 
annual tribute in the streets of Yedo, obtained his 
earliest Japanese concessions through his connection 
with Dutch trade. The rest he did for himself. His 
dealings with Iyéyasu are as romantic as any recorded in 
the history of travel. Not less valuable to those who are 
interested in geographical research are the chapters of these 
volumes which deal with the illustrious Drake, with the 
intrepid Magellan, with Smith, Lancaster, Davis, Michel- 
borne, and a host of others; whilst every page connected 
with the gradual rise of the fortunes of the East India 
Company is worthy, not merely of perusal, but of careful 
study. 

Three thousand pages (a fragment of the whole) 
naturally contain some redundancies; but nothing could 
be swept away without injuring the whole. A worthy 
breadth of purpose underlies the enthusiasm of the author 
for everything relating to a wider knowledge of the world. 
Whilst he stands for England, first and last, there is a 
rejoicing over the worthy and heroical exploits of other 
nations, over the Ophirian triumphs of the past, or over 
the nearer achievements of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
These things would be of less conclusive import if the 
method of the writer were less vigorous or his style less 
picturesque. The style is the man, after all; and you have 
but to read the worthy scholar’s will to realise his power 
over the English tongue. Ever and anon in the course of 
fervid argument or reasoned appeal he pours out his heart 
in language which deserves to stand with that of the 
familiar English Prayer- book. Overshadowed though 
Purchas may have been by the fame of Hakluyt, and differ- 
ent in quality from that of his friend though his work must 
be reckoned, the world would be poorer without these 
volumes ; and we congratulate those who have spiritedly 
put them forth in this most worthy, well-printed, well- 
illustrated form. It has been said that, as an editor, this 
untravelled observer of his fellow pilgrims was not always 
judicious or, as a witness, faithful. There is dross with 
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the gold, no doubt, but the mass is genuine; and a science 
somewhat neglected amongst us will be appreciably served 
by a fuller recognition of the merits of Samuel Purchas, 
whose name should stand henceforward a degree higher 
upon the roll of East Anglian worthies. 


FLORENCE 


Florence and Some Tuscan Cities. Painted by Colonel R. C. 
Gorr, described by Ciarissa Gorr. (Black, 20s. net.) 


CoLONEL GorF’s water-colours of the landscape and old 
towns of Tuscany have been much admired in London, and 
those who know them will rejoice that he was chosen to 
illustrate Florence in the pleasant series of colour books 
that Messrs. Black are bringing out. Residing at Fiesole 
during many months of the year, he has had opportunities 
of painting Florence and the hills that bound Valdarno in 
storm and sunshine, in wintry weather, on windy days of 
March, and in summer glow, so that his choice of subjects 
is far more varied and his knowledge of the atmospheric 
conditions far more intimate than those of the passing 
tourist from England can ever be. The process of repro- 
duction adapts itself equally well to gay and sombre 
subjects; to studies of dazzling sunshine like “‘ The Steps of 
San Girolamo,” or such cool, quiet landscapes as ‘“‘ The Old 
Road to Fiesole,” lined by that delightful cypress avenue 
which has often furnished the artist with subjects for his 
etching needle. 

In Florence itself he is especially inspired by the Ponte 
Vecchio and the strange, tall houses that rise near it, sheer 
from the Arno. Then he takes us out to the country, to 
Arcetri, the Certosa di Val d’Ema (described by an over- 
sight as a Cistercian convent), and Fiesole ; and then still 
further afield to Prato, Pistoia, Pisa, Viareggio, where the 
pe ae | yards and pinewoods most delight him and us, 
and at length to Lucca. Would that wecould travel in his 
company on to Volterra, San Gimignano, and Siena; but a 
plentiful feast has been provided, and it would be greedy to 
ask for more, when there are seventy-five water-colours 
already to bring a ray of Italian sunshine into our dusky 
London rooms. 4 

To this charming series of pictures Mrs. Goff has provided 
an agreeable and easily-written commentary. Too easily 
written, we fear, to be quite exact in all its information; 
but this is not a text-book, and we need not be too angr 
when we read of frescoes by Raphael in the Sistine Chapel, 
and of a pupil of Ghirlandaio working forty-eight years 
before the master was born. Mrs. Goff is at her best when 
she leaves the town for the country, and when she turns 
from history to describing the life of the Tuscan people of 
to-day, their festivals, quaint observances, and ancient 
superstitions. The last chapter of the book is devoted 
entirely to such subjects, and it is one of the most 
enjoyable. 








HEREDITARY ROYAL NURSES 


‘* When thou wast young, I bore thee in my arm 
Full tenderly, till thou began to gang ; 
And in thy bed oft happit thee full warm. 
With lute in hand syne sweetly to thee sang ; 
Sometime in dancing feiralie I flang ; 
And sometime playing farsis on the flure ; 
And sometime on my office taking cure.” 


THE latest report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
is on the papers of the Earl of Mar and Kellie. Those old 
charter chests, interesting to historians and antiquarians, 
have also yielded up much that will delight the novelist 
and the student of social progress. The Erskines for over 
a century were the hereditary guardians of the royal 
Scottish children and must have had no small part in 
moulding the characters of their future rulers. The third 
Lord Erskine was guardian of James IV. The fourth Lord 





was killed at Flodden ; to the fifth was given the charge of 
James V. There is a curious tenderness in the arrange- 
ments made for the boy at Stirling Castle. Lord Erskine 
has to instruct him in all ‘‘gude vertuis & to ly in the 
King’s chalmer.” It is supposed that the confinement 
there will be very irksome for a spirited boy such as 
James V. would be, for it is further decreed that if he 
wishes ‘“‘to pas for solace to the Park of Stirling or the 
Abbay of Cambuskynneth” it must be “in right fair and 
soft wedder.” Did that good knight of old in his faithful 
care really employ such modern coddling in his anxiety ? 
One of the boy’s tutors was “Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, Lord Lyon King at Arms,” and to this fine old 
courtier he would call, with the inveterate love of nick- 
names and the kindly familiarity of those early times, 
‘“*Pa-Da-Lin.” He was the“ nurse” who wrote the verse 
we commence with. That James gratefully remembered 
the fidelity and love of this John Lord Erskine is shown in 
his testament in 1540. He is going on a voyage “ to our 
Ilis be sea & knowing the uncertane aventures that 
may fall to all maner of men great & small” he leaves 
his dearest son in Erskine’s keeping. Later this same 
Lord had charge of Mary for a time in her infancy, and 
it was she who ennobled him as Earl of Mar. To his son 
again, in 1566, she wrote: ‘‘ We haif thought gude to putin 
your hands our dearest sone your natural] Prince to be 
conservit, nurist and upbrocht within our said Castell of 
Striveling under your tutill & guidance.” It would seem 
that the lonely boy James VI., fatherless and with a run- 
away mother, yet found real parent love in this Earl and the 
Countess his mother. After all, Mary, unable to guard and 
tend him herself, selected the best she had experience of, 
in this loyal nurse. Among the numerous servants in the 
royal establishment at Stirling there are four “ Violaris”’ 
named Hudson, brothers apparently who had a servant to 
wait on them. So James was not to be without the refining 
influence of sweet sounds. We wonder whether Mary with 
her passion for song and music had with motherly love pro- 
vided for some probable instinct in the boy. It could 
hardly be an ordinary detail, four musicians in attendance 
on one child. There were also seven ‘‘ Rokaris,” some of 
them apparently ladies of birth, for, beside the very 
plebeian JeaneCrummy, there appears The Ladie Kyppinross. 
“Rok” is an old Scots word for spinning-wheel. The life 
of women, great and simple, in old Scotland must have 
been largely bound up with that curious word ‘ Rok.” 
The next entry speaks at once of French civilisation. It 
concerns the “* Lavandrie ” (the laundry), the head of whick 
is ‘‘ Margaret Balcomie, lavander.” In strict fashion the 
piety and learning of James is provided for. Godly, 
honourable conversation must be used always “as a pattern 
to so notable a personage,”’ and no example of “‘ ungodly 
& lycht behaweour be gewin be any personne quhairof the 
imitation may do hurt to his Hychtnes tenderness.” 
Perhaps this training, so peculiarly Scottish, accounted 
for a British Solomon eventually adorning the 
throne and providing inspiration for the translators of 
the Bible. There is no doubt that James returned 
the affection and care spent on him by the 
Earl and Countess. He addressed the Countess in 
a letter as ‘‘ Lady Minny ”’ (Minny is old Scots for mother), 
thanking her for fruit, and boyishly adding he is ready for 
more whenever she pleases to send it! He is lookin 

forward to seeing her “‘ quhilk sall be as schortlie as 

may, God willing, & sa fair ye weill as I do, thanks to 
God.” His love and familiarity with his foster-father shows 
in the nickname he calls him by, “ John Slates.” In one 
letter he says, ‘“‘ John Slaitis your long absence has made 
me so to long.” There are several letters to the Earl and 
Countess from Elizabeth testifying her gratitude for their 
care of “our dear yong coosyn, the Prince,” and that in 
any peril she will always give her assistance for his safety. 
The Countess, his “ governant,” has the especial thanks of 
her “‘lovinge frende Elizabeth R.” When James comes 
to. the throne Mar is his adviser, and to him he entrusts all 


‘the money matters which had been mishandled by “ cair- 
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less & greedie officairis.” He gives his son Henry into 
his charge, saying in the ordinance that “his fader & 
idsire be three discentis togidder hes had the custodie 
governance of the soverane princes of this realme in 
thair tender & younge aige.” In the household of this 
prince at Stirling there occurs a name which has since 
become famous—“ Gilbert Prymrois, chirurgiane.” After 
that the name occurs frequently. In 1622 the Earl sends 
a letter to the Marquess of Buckingham by a bearer, 
“Archibald Prymrois one of his Majesty’s old servants,” and 
' James writes of sending the same messenger. In the next 
mae there is a Clerk to the Privy Council, James 
rimrose, and before the report closes we find the Earl of 
Rosebery residing at Barnbougle Castle on the Forth. 
As governors, tutors, guides, friends, it can be guessed the 
influence those loyal Erskines must have had in moulding 
the characters of their future kings in whose hands was 
the conduct of these stormy times. A letter from James 
in 1594 to Mar conveys, even in the midst of its 
affectionate wording, a sense of that sovereign’s ever present 
feeling of divinity. ‘Because Milorde youre house hes 
bene sa honest to my forebearis, youre self had the honour 
to be brocht up with me, sensyne marrit my aunte & 
gottin the keeping of my tua greatest strengthis, and 
(quhilke is maist of all) of my eldest & only sonne, I 
thinke of reason I can lippin maire to nane & nane can 
be maire obleist to me.” In spite of an endeavour to 
balance the mutual obligations there is a pathetic note in 
this. But for the Erskines, James’ lonely and unhappy 
youth had been doubly hard, and now, surrounded by self- 
interested counsellors and officers, he has no one to “ lippin 
to” in the old Scots phrase. Many of James’ letters to 
Mar are concerning cases of} wrong-doing and suffering 
among his subjects, and his interest in the needy and in 
old pensioners is a very pleasing feature of his character. 
He keeps an eye, too, on any product of Scotland of which 
he thinks the best is due him. In 1620 he writes: ‘‘ Wee 
understande that these manie years there have not beneso 
manie nor as good hawkes bred in that our kingdome as 
have bene this year, notwithstanding whereof we have not 
had anie sent to us. This yee must cause be amended for 
if wee be unfurnished from thence wee shall forgette to cause 
pay your pension.” James in the character of an irate 
and defrauded sportsman is not the James of history. 
James was not generous, and he writes painfully about a 
pension “‘ for an olde servant that hath long served us a 
at great charges everie yeare to bring us houndes & atten 
us in our winter sports,” winding up conscientiously, “ wee 
are verie willing to do him good.” Another letter from 
James to his wife, Anne of Denmark, should be quoted in 
full, She had been annoyed that when James succeeded 
to Elizabeth’s throne, Henry, her eldest son, continued to 
stay in the charge of the Earl of Mar, and thought that 
James was in some plot to deprive her of her son. To her 
expostulation he answers: “I thanke God I carrie that love 
& respect unto you which be the law of God & nature 
I ought to doto my wife & mother of my children, but not 
for that ye are a king’s daughter, for whether ye waire a 
king’s or a cook’s daughter ye must be all alyke to me 
being once my wife.” What we know of Henry Stewart 
disposes us to _— that his training had been wiser and 
more determined than that which moulded or left “ to hang 
as it grew”’ the unfortunate character of Charles. When 
Charles began his ill-judged and autocratic methods this 
same Mar endeavoured to hold him back. He gives long 
accounts of the discussions of the Scottish Privy Council 
and the remonstrances and answers of Charles. 








COMPULSORY GREEK 


It is no wonder if the main point of the question came to 
be obscured by the discussion at Cambridge; for the 
reformers, so long as they were banded together against 
the abuse, held an unassailable position, but as soon as 





they faced the practical difficulties, and formulated 
scheme, they fell a prey to criticism, and divided even their 
own party. The essence oi the matter will, however, with 
every discussion win wider attention, until some remedy is 
devised. The complaint is that the majority of boys 
educated at our public schools and universities waste the 
most of their time and receive a comparatively useless 
education. 

Of the advantage of Greek to those who really learn it, 
and of the importance of maintaining its study in England, 
there can hardly be two opinions; but this conviction 
cannot be made a reason for imposing the study upon that 
large class of boys who are found by experience to resist 
the instruction, and at the end of ten years to know 
nothing of it that can be regarded as of value. 

Considering the universal aptitude of youth to learn, 
and the invaluable nature of the opportunity for useful 
and sound teaching, which, if it be not seized at the hour, 
is for ever lost, it is a blunder of almost superhuman 
stupidity to arrange our national education so that the 
majority should have enforced on them the study of a 
subject, in which it is foreseen that they will never acquire 
a 

ith few exceptions the boys who thus fail are not 
stupid ; they are merely not inclined towards that particular 
kind of thinking. They are brimful of life-interests, curio- 
sity, nascent emotions and common sense; and if they do 
not take kindly to the details of the grammar of a dead 
language, that is owing to a not wholly ungenerous bent of 
nature, and it is absurd to fight against it. 

That so large a proportion of assistant masters should 
have condemned the present system is an overwhelmin 
testimony of active experience against it. Traditiona 
institutions in full working order do not often condemn 
themselves. 

My friends sometimes tell me that I am extreme and 
optimistic in my opinions about education ; however that 
may be, my belief is that it is generally waste of time to 
attempt to teach any one anything which he does not 
wish to learn. I say, if a boy does not take an interest in 
his work, then that is due either to the work being unsuited 
to his present capacity, or to its being wrongly presented 
tohim. The boy is full of lively interest, and it is only by 
his interest that he can be educated. The old Greek notion 
of education being the delightful employment of leisure was 
perfectly sound, and holds still. Human nature has not 
changed ; and if the teachers in our schools find the boys 
unapt to learn, then that is due to the matter or manner of 
the teaching; unless perhaps the vulgar conventions of a 
luxurious home have deadened a boy’s soul, in which case 
he has to be reawakened, and in good company may easily 
be awaked. wid 

The enormous waste of time which the present tuition of 
Greek entails in a boy’s education is best appreciated by 
reckoning up what might have been pleasantly taught to 
him in the same time. 

And it is not only a mere negative damage ; for the boy 
may come to dislike all his work, and to distract his mind 
from it. He is then thought stupid, and then he thinks 
himself to be stupid, until he really sometimes becomes 
stupid. For his developing mind needs to be led, en- 
couraged and assisted; not to be hemmed in, bullied and 
thwarted. 

I think it a good practical suggestion that boys should 
not begin Greek before fifteen years of age. I do not see 
why every one should not agree to that. ose who began 
at fifteen would know as much at seventeen as they do 
now: and it would be easier at fifteen than at eleven or 
twelve to distinguish those who were fitted for the study. 
The reason why Greek is begun at an earlier age is, I 
suppose, because of the numerous money-scholarships which 
are yearly given away to precocious and to overworked 

boys, whose successes advertise the efficiency of rival pre- 
tory schools. This is an abuse very difficult to combat, 
ut discreditable to our system of classical education, with 
its boastful repudiation of immediate practical results. The 
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throwing open of all scholarships to general competition 
seems to be merely a premium on precocity and an early 
cramming of the classics; and it must be an actual dis- 
couragement to all other kinds of merit. 

Some most desirable reforms are now likely to be ensured 
by the activity of the Classical Association. First among 
these must come a reasonable pronunciation of Latin, 
which would be the basis of sound philology; and this 
means a re-editing and reprinting of all the Latin text- 
books; then a real familiarity with the language, gained 
by intelligent and wider reading: then a reform of the 
examinations, which must learn to smile on real attain- 
ment, not on the minimum of faults. And I would advocate 
the utter extermination of the unreadable compendiums 
and summaries of history, which are a torture of disgust 
and dreariness, and should be replaced by the full narra- 
tives, whether originals or translations, which are as 
naturally attractive as the others are repelling. 

I do not wish to deny the existence of the famous 
“ utilitarian spirit of the age,” nor of “the popular demand 
for efficiency: ” but no credit is to be got out of inefficiency; 
and if we look to the Universities to save us from vulgar 
ideals, they must justify learning by ridding it of abuses; 
indeed this safeguarding of classical education and the 
humanities is almost their primary duty. And since it 
is obvious that neither Oxford nor Cambridge can ever 
expand so as to teach fully and completely all the branches 
of modern science and art—nor indeed to compete in this 
manner with such a University as Berlin—it might perhaps 
be the first step of a wise policy for the old Universities to 
decide exactly what they are capable of containing, and 
what they would determine not to meddle with: in which 
case they could keep what are sometimes called the historic 
subjects in their present pre-eminence: and with respect 
to Greek it would seem to me that the standard of the 
study would be immediately raised, if it was confined to 
those who understood it, and intended to prosecute it: but 
here no doubt the main difficulty lies, and I do not pretend 
to know the solution. 

RoBERT BRIDGES. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
GEORGE HERBERT 


Amonc the books that I love to have in my bedroom “‘ The 
Temple ”’ is a chief favourite, but perhaps something ought 
to be said about what I regard as the leading characteristic 
of a bedroom book. To begin with negatives, it ought not 
to be such a book as will allure one into continuous reading, 
because that leads to excitement, and excitement does not 
conduce to sleep. It ought not to be a book that one turns 
to for reference, but rather one full of interesting passages, 
interspersed in a desert of sand, and I confess that is how I 
regard George Herbert. There are some hundreds of his 
verses which seem to have no appeal at all. They are all 
of them clever, many too ingeniously so, and they are all 
pure and fresh, but the spirit that evoked them is one that 
has passed away. Possibly enough there are as many 
devout people living to-day as there were when Herbert 
was preaching at Bemerton, but their devotion has taken 
a new form, and it is with a certain regretful pathos that 
one recalls the pure and simple faith ef childhood, when 
the village choir seemed to discourse heavenly airs and the 
white-haired rector, I fancy I can see him now, spoke with 
a kindness native to himself and an authority that seemed 
to come direct from heaven. Perhaps then Herbert might 
have had more appeal than he has now. 

What a great deal is blown from our mind by the 
winnowing fan of time! Yetitis chaff, or at the most light 
grain, that goes to the breeze; it is the solid corn that 
remains, and there are passages in George Herbert’s poems 
as eternally living as the gravest passages in the ‘“‘ Odyssey ”’ 
or as the “ Book of Job” itself. Witness this as a sentence 





to go to sleep with, yet as no benediction but pregnant 
with the melancholy indifference of the wind itselt 


** Yet still Thou goest on, 
And now with darkness closest wearie eyes, 
Saying to man, It doth suffice : 
Henceforth repose ; your work is done." 


To remember this is much better than to read it, because in 
the very next verse we find Herbert reverting to his merely 
irritating ingenuity. If he had left the poem ending on 
that solemn phrase “ Your work is done”’ it would have 
been a masterpiece, but he must needs proceed : 


“ Thus in thy Ebony box 
Thou dost inclose us, till the day 
Put our amendment in our way, 
And give new wheels to our disorder'd clocks." 


It is curious that the first verse of this poem and the last 
should be equally bad, whereas the two middle verses and 
the one we have quoted give at its best that fine 
melancholy which was one of Herbert’s most remarkable 
characteristics. 


‘* What have I brought thee home 
For this thy love? have I discharged the debt, 
Which this dayes favour did beget ? 
I ranne ; but all I brought, was fome. 


** Thy diet, care, and cost 
Do end in bubbles, balls of winde ; 
Of winde to thee whom I have crost, 
But balls of wilde-fire to my troubled minde."’ 


It is the misplaced ingenuity which renders so much of 
Herbert unreadable to-day. In verse ingenuity is a very 
varying quantity. The intricate and difficult measures 
which have to be threaded before the very artificial verses 
which the French delighted in making can be imitated or 
produced, demand an ingenuity the effect of which is 
delightful, but to torture words so that when the poem is 
printed it may resemble a pair of Easter wings or a 
communion chalice is to sacrifice the poetic to the merely 
ingenious. That, however, was the turn of George 
Herbert’s mind, and without it he never could have 
constructed “‘ The Temple” with all its different phases, 
stages and steps. It is very easy to imagine the gifted 
and whimsical parson walking by the river that ripples 
past the sweet old garden at Bemerton, his face lighting 
up at one moment with the look that follows poetic 
inspiration, at another twinkling curiously as he devised 
some new conceit that would surprise and please his 
friends at the moment, however dull we may find it now. 
And there is no doubt that he wanted artistry to have 
been a great t. Take the best known and the most 
exquisite of the poems he has written; and it will be 
seen that the first two verses have won for the poem its 
reputation, . 


‘* Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and skie: 

The dew shall weep thy fall to night ; 
For thou must die. 


“« Sweet rose, whose hue angrie and brave} 
Bids the rasb gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die.” 


The, are still delightful to read, delightful to remember 
but in the third the inspiration has gone and the poet is 
flat and ingenious, 

‘* Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 


My musick shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die.”’ 


The fourth verse suffers too from this vice of ingenuity 
but is almost saved by the strength and beauty of the 


metaphor it contains : 


“Onely a sweet and vertuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
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Somewhat sadly one reflects at times on the little that is 

really immortal. Out of the whole body of English 
literature there is after all only enough verse of the very 
highest quality to make a moderate sized volume, and 
when we take a particular poet, a tiny leaflet would be 
enough to hold all that is vital of him. One turns the 
pages of Herbert and says with Browning on a different 
occasion: ‘ Not verse, now, only prose.” His Church 
Porches and his Jordans, his Church Music and his 
Monuments, even his sighs and his groans, the verses he 
-made for Easter and Christmas and the other Church 
festivals, his outpourings on obedience and the other 
Christian virtues, how dull and dead they all seem to us 
‘to-day! Tolook over the book seems like wandering in a 
desert of sand, though it makes us all the happier to come 
upon a green oasis like this : 


** Love built a stately house ; where Fortune came: 
And spinning phansies, she was heard to say, 
That her fine cobwebs did support the frame, 

} Whereas they were sumpestel by the same: 
But Wisdome quickly swept them all away. 


‘Then Pleasure came, who liking not the fashion, 
Began to make Balcones, Terraces, 
Till she had weakened all by alteration : 

‘But rev'rend laws, and many a proclamation 

, Reformed all at length with menaces. 


'* Then enter'd sinne, and with that Sycomore, 
Whose leaves first sheltred man from drought and dew, 
Working and winding slily evermore, 
The inward walls and Sommers cleft and tore 
But Grace shor’d these, and cut that as it grew. 


‘* Then Sinne combined with Death in a firmband, 
To rase the building to the very floore: 
Which they effected, none could them withstand 
But Love and Grace took Glorie by the hand, 
And built a braver Palace than before."’ 


Yet if the treasures are few they are very precious. In 
certain moods perhaps even they would lack attraction, 
but there are other moods in which no poet seems to have 
more power to console, none more ability to sustain than 
George Herbert. You may out of his whole collection of 
verse gather one sweet little posy that may well remind 
you of the handful of flowers that no doubt were again and 
again plucked by him in the sweet and tranquil garden past 
which the Arun runs, and which the parsonage he restored 
still overlooks. There is no other spot in England which 
imparts to the visitor such a feeling of peace and rest, just 
as the tiny church at the other side of the road touches a 
religious instinct which would have no response in the 
stateliest cathedral. I think that for the bedside there is 
no more suitable book than “‘ The Temple.”’ 





THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN 


et, was pleased when a little cnild 
ee-jam. ‘‘That’s interesting,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘to the philologist. Every mother should keep a 
book of the sayings of her child.” And certainly, one 
thinks with regret of the gems that must fall untreasured 
so often by frolicking companions or unimaginative maids. 
What brother or sister would register the phrase of the 
little girl so comfortably tired by fun that even bed-time 
lost its sting? “I don’t mind going, I really don’t... . 
It’s quite the favourite of my treat.” Or the prettiness of 
her saying when her father was away: ‘‘ When he comes 
home then, you'll tell him my love ?”’ 

Wynken and Blynken are a girl and boy, and Nod is a 
younger boy. Blynken has seven years and a half and an 
unparalleled flow of words. He thinks in images, and 
metaphor to him is a frequent part of speech. 

“Well, I took off the top, and just put in the spoon and 
all the egg came caterpillaring out.” ; 
Or, in description of curling up in bed: “I don’t like 


WILLIAM Barnes, the 
referred to honey as 








being straight out! I lie like the Moon, like D, when I lie 
in bed.” 

Or again: 

““We didn’t mind—we were as cheerful as rats in a 
kitchen, but Nannie had on, rather, her lock-up scowl.” 

A lady of great finish in social manner called on his 
mother, when she was out. 

“Did you like her?” 

“Yes, I did. But you know, she was rather an O-how- 
sweet, O-how-precious kind of lady. I don’t care much, 
you know, for those sort of kiss-about women, do you ?” 

It was, he, too, who showed his mother the eulogy of a 
lover when she seasoned some rebuke with praise. Yr 

“T have to say this to make it clear to you, just because 
you are all the world to me.” 

“And you,” with both arms tightly encompassing, ‘‘ And 
you, are Heaven and the North Pole to me.” 

Nod is less articulate and altogether of a more sober cast 
of mind. He is five years old, and misplaces words per- 
fectly now and then. A hair-cutter, pleased with the silky 
mousiness of his head, said “nice hair” in his foreign 
voice. Nod drove home a little later with slightly colouring 
cheeks. 

“‘T heard that man telling you what gentle hair I had.” 

Their mother has learnt many things in their company, 
but one fact definitely, is hers. It is that on the whole her 
children teach her more than she teaches them. What a 
flood of light Blynken’s answer let in on the subject of 
merit and reward, For if we are honest because honesty is 
the best policy how shall honesty profit then the soul ? 
Something disagreeable was required of him, and to gain 
his own ends he carried on a conversation from the floor, 
on the flat of his back. 

“ Are you going to put your boots on?” 

‘No.’ 

** You'd be sorry if the others went without you ?”’ 

«ce No.” 

“Well, get ready quickly 
banana to eat upon the way.’ 

And a voice from the floor with no hint of movement in 
it: “‘ This enticing makes no difference.”’ 

His mother sat down to think. 

Wynken reads to herself with great zest and application. 
She is not one to stay for the individual word, she is after 
the sense of the matter. ‘‘One of those great generals, 
you know, Trepoleon or somebody.” 

But how she illumined the situation when she exclaimed, 
quivering in some childish rage: “‘ By mistake, I will pinch 
Nod.” 

Like some pellucid stream that gives in half-veiled 
imagery the surrounding reeds and trees, so in the trans- 
parent depths of child-nature, we may often see, to our 
confusion, a semblance of our own. How little we change, 


and you shall each have a 


after all! Wynken had a doll-negress by whom she set 
great store. ‘Black Mairly’s broken, mummie.” Face 
and voice alike of woe. 

“O, I’m sorry, how did it happen ? - 

“Well, it happend this morning, when I was . . . very 


quietly . . . breaking her, in bed.” — : 

The infinite variety of a child’s mind makes it the sure 
purveyor of the unexpected. As when Blynken started on 
this cheerfully-chanted list in the animated hour of the 
bath. “The towel has the bath, and the bath has the 
soap, the soap has the fat, and the fat has the pig. The 
pig has the bran and the bran makes the sausages. Man 
has the sausages and God has man.” : 

Or, again, it confers the power of acute alternative. The 
preacher mounted the pulpit, bowing his head in prayer. 

“Is he Jesus?” 

a3 No.”’ 

** Then, is he Punch ?” : 

Nod may not be so glib of tongue, but he has his. 
thoughts, and long ones. He is a dreamer, too. “ You. 
know, moth’, sometimes I get fixed in such dreadful dreams. 
Houses all broken and tumbling, and ground turning to water. 
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Men fighting and scrambling, all like this . . . and people 
walking in burnt places.” But it was Blynken who said 
after a feverish sleep, *‘He’d been jumping out of stuff- 
balconies all night.” And does not that give you the 
sagging foothold of a dream ? 

“Go to the window, Nod, and tell me what kind of day 
it is.” 

‘“*A very shining one. There’s a sun, but I can’t see the 
round sun. The sky’s yellow, you know, not a moon. 
And I don’t see the sun, only the lightening of it.” 

It was Wynken who asked her mother: “‘ Why do grand- 
dukes and grand pianos have the same name?” And it 
was she who cried out in her great pleasure on the beach : 
“I wonder how God got it in his heart to make the 
Sea ! ” 

The doctor prescribed a powder with a grain of mercury 
in it; and Blynken: ‘ Am I to swallow Jupiter’s messenger 
then?” 

He was amusing himself with a dusting brush in his 
hand one day, and he stopped in front of a mantelpiece. 
It represented a nymph in floating draperies, poised on one 
impossible toe. It held his full and considering eye for a 
moment. Then he twirled his brush in her face. “Up! 
hussy, with your needless dancing.” 

It was he also who enumerated to his mother the grate- 
ful pleasures of returning home. “ And there’ll be Nannie, 
so glad to see us, standing at the door with her Hippodrome- 

n on.” 

“Do you know, moth’, in your garden, very nearly 
you've got a poppy?” 

And “ there’s the moon, there’s the moon,” shouts Nod. 

“Yes, there’s the moon,” answers Blynken; “and 
there’s the melancholy face I always see im the moon.” 

** This fly in amber lived thousands of years ago.” 

“Did it ? . . . Then perhaps it settled on the nose of an 
early Briton.” 

There are those who add something to the talk; who 
bring bricks to the building. 

“‘ Aren’t we radiant people ?”’ his happy voice exclaims as 
he springs upstairs full of some preposterous plan. 

But there are times when even a mother’s comprehen- 
sion is nonplussed, or at least must stand at gaze. 

** And I know what ‘smell’ is in French, moth’ ”— 

** What ?” 

** Phlegm.” 

Or “‘ Some people, I suppose, if they didn’t quite know, 
might speak of the Virgin Mary as Mrs. God ?” 

And those last surprising questions, that are put just 
before dropping off to sleep ; sometimes in such astonishing 
conjunction. 

“What does ‘tabernacle’ mean?” .. . 

“Oh does it ? I thought it was some kind of bait.” Then 
a pause with a comfortable yawn in it. 

“Do you think God has got a God ?”’ 


Their mother is employed and entirely edified when she 
is one of this company of four. She is profoundly con- 
tented while with them, too, and can sit looking at a field 
or a wood for some time in a state of fatuous contempla- 
tion of her calling. She is fond, as every woman must be, 
of going upstairs and seeing them in bed. For she never 
tires of the contrast the spectacle affords—these rollickers, 
these madcaps, “‘ snared by sleep.” 

One night, for the sheer love of it, she lingered in the 
darkened room. Nothing but the sound of quiet breath- 
ing; a thing so ineffably soft that you must stoop to 
hear it. The slender ray of the night-light hardly pene- 
trates the shadows, and she sees three pillows barely 
dinted, in repose. 

Then a rustle ; and one head raised. 

7 Moth’, how many sausages could you make out of a 

ie ?? 
ee PAMELA TENNANT. 











ON A REDBREAST SINGING AT 


THE GRAVE OF PLATO 
(In tHe Grove or ACADEME) 


THE rose of gloaming everywhere ! 
And through the silence cool and sweet 
A song falls through the golden air 
And stays my feet— 

For there! ... 

This very moment surely I have heard 
The sudden, swift, incalculabie word 
That takes me o’er the foam 

Of these empurpling, dim Ionian seas, 
That takes me home 

To where 

Far on an isle of the far Hebrides 

Sits on a spray of gorse a little home-sweet bird. 


The great white Attic poplars rise, 

And down their tremulous stairs I hear 
Light airs and delicate sighs. 

Even here 

Outside this grove of ancient olive-trees, 
Close by this trickling murmuring stream, 
Was laid long, long ago, men say, 

That lordly Prince of Peace 

Who loved to wander here from day to day, 
Plato, who from this Academe 

Sent radiant dreams sublime 

Across the troubled seas of time, 

Dreams that not yet are passed away, 

Nor faded grown, nor grey, 

But white, immortal are 

As that great star 

That yonder hangs above Hymettos’ brow. 


But now 

It is not he, the Dreamer of the Dream, 
That holds my thought. 

Greece, Plato, and the Academe 

Are all forgot : 

It is as though I am unloosed by hands : 
My heart aches for the grey-green seas 
That hold a lonely isle 

Far in the Hebrides, 

An isle where all day long 

The redbreast’s song 

Goes fluting on the wind o’er lonely sands. 


So beautiful, so beautiful 

Is Hellas, here. 

Divinely clear 

The mellow golden air, 

Filled, as a rose is full, 

Of delicate flame : 

And oh the secret tides of thought and dream 
That haunt this slow Kephisian stream ! 

But yet more sweet, more beautiful, more dear 
The secret tides of memory and thought 

That link me to the far-off shore 

For which I long— 

Greece, Plato, and the Academe forgot 


For a robin’s song ! 
Fiona MACLEOD. 
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FICTION 


Gossip ; a Novel. By Bensamin Swirt. (Duckworth, 6s.) 


THE writer who calls himself “‘ Benjamin Swift” has by his 
previous work gained for that name a reputation—a reputa- 
tion which we believe to have been deserved. But assuredly 
it was not by work such as this. Had the critic to judge 
him solely by the present novel, it would be difficult to 
understand at all Mr. Swift’s admitted repute. These things 
unfortunately happen. When a writer has achieved the 
difficult conquest of a name, and publishers are ready to 
pay for that name, it is no easy virtue, under the urgence 
of circumstances, to refrain from profiting by their readiness. 
He may well accommodate his conscience to make the many 
facile books pay for the occasional book written with serious 
art. This, perhaps, rather than slovenliness or lack of 
earnest purpose, explains the backsliding which too often 
follows success, whether represented by the letters R.A. or 
by a circulation at Mudie’s. 

If we are to regard this novel as the harmless necessary 
pot-boiler (is it so harmless, though it may, alack, be 
necessary ?) or from whatever cause, the fact remains that 
“Gossip” will not allow the reviewer enthusiasm. It is a 
novel of which the formula holds that “ there is nothing in 
it.” It calls for no activities of blame, it is negatively 
virtuous; but it has no positive quality on which praise 
can fasten. It is a plain story plainly and directly told. 
Now to tell a plain story plainly is surely an excellent = 
thing, and an excellence not very common in these days. 
But it is a negative merit, an eschewing of the superfluous, 
and (unless the telling, besides plainness, have charm) leaves 
the tale dependent on its inherent interest. But Mr. Swift’s 
narrative-manner—here, at least—is plain without charm ; 
and the tale is not of inherent interest. The plot is not 
particularly original, does not aim to be exciting, and 
therefore holds the reader with but a languid attention. 
Evidently, one would say, the plot is not the thing: one is 
reduced, from all outward tokens, to conceive it planned as 
a novel of character. 

Now, character may be treated analytically, or it may 
be treated synthetically—the persons may reveal them- 
selves in talk and their reaction to circumstance. The 
methods are not mutually exclusive ; and it is by the pre- 
dominance of the one or the other that we classify novel 
and novelist. So resolved an analyst as Mr. Henry James 
makes large and subtle use of characterisation through 
dialogue and even (though much less) through act. Scott, 
whom no one calls analyst, has yet his passages of analysis. 
We will not say that “Gossip” is never analytic; but 
certainly it will trouble no reader by subtle dissection of 
motive. There remains the synthetic method, the display 
of character in talk and act. This, we are bound to think, 
is what Mr. Swift intended. There is talk and there is act; 
and, Mr. Swift being a practised novelist, both have a 
measure of significance. But it is an obvious measure. 
Except in this mild, nay, elementary measure, they are not 
revelatory; theirsuggestion of personality “‘ hangs fire,” it 
has a perfunctoriness. In a word, there is no character, 
save after the ambling, semi-conventional fashion possible 
to far weaker novelists. Only a certain sureness and culti- 
vated ease in the performance hints a hand capable of 
stronger work. But these figures, blocked out at the 
beginning, and arousing an interest of expectation as to 
what the sculptor will make of them, are carried no further. 
Not one of them ever wakes to life. The author, we feel, 
has no warmth towards them, and cannot therefore breathe 
into them the heat, the seedling-spark of vitality. They 
are not creations, for he does not feel the love of the creator 
towards his creatures, without which nothing is created. 
The life of the artist transferred to his imaginations vitalises 
the caricatures of Dickens. For lack of that inbreathed 


life, these sober and rational figures do not live. 
Practically, in truth, there is no character. And what 
remains ? 


Some occasional description, which has a 











literary touch, without being remarkable. And a novel 
which arrests not by plot, nor character, nor charm of 
narrative, is surely a novel which fails. The best we can 
say of it is that the characters, if they had been realised 
rather than unfulfilled intentions of character, are at least 
not conventional types. Mr. Swift can and should do better 
things than “‘ Gossip.” 


Barham of Beltana. By W. E. Norris. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Mr. Norris’ large public will doubtless give a cordial 
welcome to this book which is quite up to his average and 
shows on every the hand of an experienced storyteller. 
The scenes are pleasantly varied, the situations —_, 
effective, and the characters consistent though not vital. 
As we expect, the new world meets the old. e Barhams, 
father, son and daughter, decide to come to England from 
Tasmania—a place that somehow suggests apples in every- 
day life, and in the realm of fiction convicted felons of 
fierce determination—in order that they may renew their 
acquaintance with the Marches, a fine ald Sussex family, 
again consisting of father, son and daughter. Such are the 
dramatis persone, together with Lady Warden, who has 
large mastiffs, many eccentricities and a ghost in her house. 
The father of Barham of Beltana does not appear; he was 
a convicted felon, but innocent, for the money he is supposed 
to have stolen from the Marches was really stolen by one 
of the Marches themselves. Still the cloud gathers at the 
crucial moment over his family, and is dispersed in an 
ingenious way—the deus ex machina being the ghost—in 
order that the true love marriages of the two young couples 
may take place amidst showers of golden sovereigns. The 
story is readable because it runs smoothly from start to 
finish, and the interest is allowed to accumulate cleverly ; 
it will be read, because, as was once said, your Mudie sub- 
scriber is the most loyal of individuals. Whether it be 
worth reading is another matter. It has all the drawbacks 
and all the advantages of a strictly non-alcoholic beverage. 


Amanda of the Mill.* By Marie van Vorst. (Heinemann, 0s. ; 


MARIE VON VoRST quotes no tormer work upon her title- 

age, but her book is strangely unlike the effort of a 

ginner. To begin with, it fulfils the one ambition of the 
modern novelist—it breaks fresh ground. Itis the tragedy 
of the hill-folk, or ‘‘ po’ white trash”’ of South Carolina. 
These people, farouche, uneducated, ignorant, superstitious, 
passionate and naive, have been of late years drawn into 
cities and swallowed up by mills and factories. If Miss 
Marie van Vorst is to be believed, the twentieth-century 
conditions of labour in free America are worse than they 
were in England when Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote 
“The Cry of the Children.” The achievement of the 
writer is that she takes a well-worn theme—the fiery 
demagogue, the able strike leader, turns out to be the un- 
acknowledged son of the purse-proud manufacturer—and 
invests it with a freshness of circumstance and atmosphere 
which makes it vivid reading from first to last. The 
character of Henry Euston is a most unusually faithful 
portrait ; the weakness of man, his dependence on woman 
for moral and spiritual strength, is apparently what the 
author aims to teach. It is a pity such a book should be 
disfigured by a certain fleshliness apparent throughout: 
but, apart from errors in style, and, here and there, in 
feeling, there is a capacity to portray life which shows real 
power. 


The Silver Key. By Neue K. Busserr. (Chapman and 


Hall, 6s.) 


THE opening chapter of this story gives a discouraging taste 
of the writer’s literary quality: for a few pages it seems 
doubtful whether it is not intended to be a caricature of 
certain popular romances wherein the heroes are gentlemen 
of France in quest of adventure. It is however a seriously 
lanned semi-historical tale in bad imitation of Mr. Stanley 
eyman’s style of narration, and follows—at some 
distance—upon his lines of plot andincident. Here we find 
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Lady; Diana Royal and the Marquis d’Oréville going 
through the marriage ceremony, at midnight, in an out-of- 
the-way French village, Lady Diana believing that she is 
wedding a lover disapproved of by her guardian, while the 
Marquis is only hom: aware that he is being married at 
all, and does not even guess at the identity of his bride, 
thanks to a man with ill-matched eyes and a magic powder. 
As Lady Diana is a ward of Charles II. it affords an oppor- 
tunity for the appearance of Charles and the English court 
at Dover on the occasion of the visit of Madame d’Orléans. 
These chapters are something of a surprise, the scenes are 
possible, effective, and altogether excellently done, which 
suggests that Miss Blissett has no need to resort to imitation, 
and is capable of doing much better work than might be 
inferred from the perusal of three-fourths of her present 


story. 


In Search of the Unknown. 
stable, 6s.) 


THERE is considerable humour in the treatment of these 
mock scientific researches, yet as a whole they leave a con- 
fused impression as of strange disordered dreams. The 
story in which the great-aunt’s spirit passes into a white 
cat, and the professor and his pretty daughter are alter- 
nately visible and invisible presences, provides rather a tire- 
some kind of fun; so also does the description of the 
hatching of the great ux eggs. Several of the chapters 
have previously appeared in magazines, and in that 
detached form were probably more entertaining than as a 
continuous narrative ; even the most amusing jokes and 
whimsical fancies can be too often repeated. With a lively 
remembrance of “ The Maid-at-Arms,” and other stirring 
tales from the same pen, the reader feels some regret for 
the fooling indulged in here, and while he may laugh at 
many of the absurd situations presented to him he will 
still retain a hope that Mr. Chambers will return to his 
earlier manner and his romantic stories. 


By Rospert W. Cuampers. (Con 


Rice Papers. By H. L. Norris. (Longmans, 6s.) 
The Mirror of Kong-Ho. By Ernest Braman. (Chapman and 
Hall. Os.) 


Mr. L. Norris’ “ Rice Papers’ possess all the delicate 
attributes which properly self-respecting rice papers should 
have. They are as light as feathers. Blow any of them 
into the air and it will flutter for a few moments most 
entertainingly; nor will you be able to guess with any 
accuracy where it is going to fall. Held up to the light 
each “‘ paper” discloses its watermark—a Chinaman very 
wittily presented. There is Fung Wa Chun, for instance, 
the grave and venerably bearded personage with the per- 
fect English and the Menttichin phrases, who deigns to 
relate his life-story to the officers of one of his Majesty’s 
gunboats. Mr. Fung was born, he thought, in a sampan, 
of honourable parents who gained an honest living by 
neatly disposing of passengers at night by means of the 
comfortable and ancient device of a collapsible bamboo 
shelter in the stern-sheets. It is regrettable that upon the 
demise of such excellent people he should have passed into 
the care of an uncle who really was a bad man, and lived 
like a spider within a circle of man-traps. From the point 
of view of diamond cut diamond, however, this wasstrictly 
necessary, and we keenly appreciate the symmetrical 
villanies of those merchants. A far pleasanter and most 
humorous personage is Hong, “ the massive and burly gate- 
keeper of the British Consulate,’’ whose adventures, related 
to Master Jack and Miss Dorothy, also of the Consulate, 
are quite the cream of a clever book. Hong had been 
many things in his day. As an actor he had once carica- 
tured a magistrate, and had been, by way of a gentle and 
amusing punishment, bound neatly down across a narrow 
passage communicating directly between a crowded theatre- 
house and the refreshment booths outside. Blandly sur- 
viving this ordeal, Mr. Hong shortly afterwards exercised a 
little humour on his own account, gaining an amiable 





livelihood by pushing people into a river from which his 
partner in the business pulled them out. But this, too, 
came to an end, and perhaps his most strenuous days were 
spent in the service of a very funny mandarin, who never 
laughed at his own jokes, and sadly but promptly executed 
any one else who so much as dreamed of doing so. This, 
no doubt, was why Hong never laughed at the antics of 
the chow puppy at the Consulate. The mental and moral 
Chinese backgroun‘ to all these tales is very subtly touched 
in. The tortures, too, throughout, are only less ingenious 
than exquisite ; and since, as Mr. Norris says, ‘‘ they possess 
the merit of not being true,” the critic has nothing to do 
but enjoy them. We perfectly realise, too, the undertone 
of the true word spoken in jest, especially in the tale of 
Feng Shuey; ‘ ‘ My tankee you velly much,’ said Dorothy ; 
‘that no belong hollible stoly, Hong.’ And Hong smiled 
inwardly.” 

We feel somewhat nervous as to the possible results of 
confronting Mr. Ernest Bramah’s Kong Ho with Mr. Norris’ 
vigorous Chinamen. Like the famous and chivalrous 
Mr. Bindabun Bhosh, Mr. Kong came to England and saw 
life from a boarding-house and other places. That, at 
least, is his account of himself. Yet in those letters to his 
‘venerated sire,”’ in which he has ‘“‘ described with unde- 
viating fidelity the customs and manner of behaving of 
your accomplished race,” we seem to detect unmistakable 
signs of the mere satiric foreign-devil in disguise. We will 
pursue this painful suspicion no further. There is a proverb 
to the effect that ‘“‘a broken vessel can never be made 
whole, but it may be delicately arranged so that another 
shall displace it.” Possibly Mr. Norris’ friendly Chinamen 
have “ delicately arranged” Mr. Kong to be “ displaced ”’ 
asaspy. We refuse to shake him down. If he is a sly 
dog, he is at any rate amusing. 


By Exinor Giyn. (Duck- 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. 
worth. 6s.) 


No one can deny that Mrs. Glyn is clever. Take the 
dedication of this book, ‘‘Tc the women with red hair.” 
It is very clever—with a little, finicking, acute cleverness 
that crops up at every moment in the pages of the story. 
It is the cleverness of Gyp—with a difference. For Gyp, it 
must be admitted, has something besides her cleverness. 
Not only is every sentence of her best work a stroke of wit ; 
she has a philosophic breadth and depth, a knowledge of 
life and a keenness of perception that make her books far 
more than they pretend to be. By her side, Mrs. Glyn, 
amusing as she is, is a pettysatirist. She is all cleverness, 
where Gyp is cleverness and much more. But, of course, 
she is hampered by the fact that she is writing for English 
readers. Could she be free of the conventions, as Gyp is, 
she would do better. For her naughtiness is not that of 
one who, like Gyp, takes naughtiness for granted. She 
knows it is naughty; she treats it with a conscious smirk 
of daring, not the smile of one perfectly at ease. The 
result—that her books never “taste quite nice”—is not 
Mrs. Glyn’s fault, but it seems to us to stand in the way of 
her achieving the success her cleverness deserves. In fact, 
if she wrote in French she could be twice as naughty and 
not half so “improper.” But we must not give a wrong 
impression of the propriety and impropriety of “The 
Vicissitudes of Evangeline.”’ There is nothing improper 
in it—and yet it leaves an impression of impropriety. It 
is very amusing and bright and worldly, though not so 
amusing as “ The Visits of Elizabeth”; and since any girl 
who could take Evangeline, the red-haired ‘ adventuress ”’ 
as she calls herself, for a model would be a born idiot to 
start with, it is scarcely necessary to discuss the probable 
moral effect of her sprightly vicissitudes. The coloured 
miniature which forms the frontispiece is not nearly so 
natural or engaging as one that appeared in a previous book 
by Mrs. Glyn; it is too frankly, in appearance at any rate, 
a made-up thing, not a genuine portrait; and in that it 
resembles, to some extent, the book itself, which lacks 
something of spontaneity. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


The Problem of Personality. By Josepu Newton. (Hodder 


and Stoughton, 5s.) 


Ir is some years now since Professor Seth struck a blow at 
the idealists and Hegelians with a little volume which 
questioned the persistence of consciousness. When the 
individual, the ego, returns to the eternal whence it came, 
does it remain conscious of its own existence, or is it 
. entirely resolved into the One? ‘The Spirit of Man,” by 
Dr. Arthur Chandler, now Bishop of Bloemfontein, was a 
notable contribution to the study of the question, and the 
' hesitation of those idealists who reserve judgment on 
matters of the Christian faith has been considerably 
affected by the views of those who have found through 
Green and Hegel the road to the acceptance of the doc- 
trines of revelation. Among the supporters of the belief in 
the persistence of consciousness may be reckoned the author 
of the book before us. His subject is the whole subject of 
the ego, its possession, its purpose, its persistence, and its 
perfection; and under that third head: ‘‘ The saint,” he 
says, “‘loses’ himself in God only the more intensely to 
realise himself. Absorption in God does not mean the 
extinction, but the extension of this ‘I.’”’ His book will 
hit the taste and help to resolve the doubts of many whom 
we might perhaps describe as amateur philosophers. It is 
the work of a well-read and thoughtful man. 


South Africa. A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics’ 
By J. H. Batrour Browne, K.C. (Longmans, 7s. 6d" 
net.) 


Although Mr. Browne modestly styles his book “‘ jottings”” 
and “‘a glance at current conditions” he admits that he 
had, while in the Colonies, ‘ exceptional opportunities of 
seeing the life of some of them, and of making myself 
acquainted with Colonial opinion.” His opportunities 
must indeed have been extraordinarily exceptional, for 
from internal evidence he only set sail from Southampton 
on or about October 5 of last year, and within five months 
we have here a two-hundred-page volume of impressions, 
views, opinions, deductions, and half-baked facts, which 
can only be characterised as superficial and misleading 
when they are not absolutely inaccurate. Many of the 
Dutch names are wrongly and ignorantly spelt; much of 
the information is inaccurate. Vierfontein, for instance, 
does not mean “four streams,” but “four springs” ; there 
is no such place as ‘“ Rooicop” in all South Africa; a 
“pacht’’ is not a pact, although it looks like it; and lawn- 
tennis is not played upon * courts made of live ant-heaps.”’ 
It would be easy to multiply instances of these silly 
mistakes, but it is umnecessary. Mr. Balfour Browne, 
doubtless with the best intentions in the world, spent a 
very few weeks in South Africa, was whirled from Cape 
Town to Johannesburg and back again, was told many 
strange things, which he believed implicitly, was the acute 
observer of many other things, which he misunderstood, 
and has committed to paper a vast amount of untrust- 
worthy information. All of which is a pity, because it can 
do our new colonies no good to be misrepresented. Perhaps 
the best summary of this somewhat arrogantly entitled 
work would be a ‘* Padgett-book.”’ 


The Problem of the Immigrant. By James Davenport Wuet- 
pLEY. (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 


“ The positive and ever-present evils of unrestricted im- 
migration,” writes Mr. Whelpley, “‘ have been so borne in 
upon the ———- of Great Britain, that no ‘ interest’ 
[Mr. Whelpley means commercial and transportation 


interests] can long render futile the demand of the native 
population that some barrier be erected, not only against 
the insanitary alien, but the competitive alien as well.” 
The vast difference of opinion as to the advisability of 
erecting such a barrier and as to the form it should take is 
not likely to be decreased until the question has been 









studied in a more scientific and less prejudiced or party 
spirit than has at present been the case. Such a spirit 
Mr. Whelpley’s book should tend strongly to induce. He 
has studied with great care and thoroughness the emigra- 
tion and immigration conditions in thirteen countries in 
Europe, besides Great Britain, her Colonies, and the 
United States, and has presented the results of his re- 
searches in a volume which, though it does not pretend to 
cover the whole field, lays a foundation on which all future 
workers will be compelled to build. Undoubtedly this 
matter of immigration is shortly to become the burning 
question for politicians and sociologists, all of whom are 
likely to be either partial in deduction and ill-informed in 
fact unless they either already have Mr. Whelpley’s know- 
ledge or keep his book at their elbows. The book is not a 
technical law-book, but in each case the character of the 
legislation is clearly indicated, and its main points stated. 


Twenty Years Ago. By Epmunp Downey. (Harst & Blackett, 
6s. net.) 


Mr. Downey’s collection of anecdotes and reminiscences is 
interesting chiefly for the light it throws on the change 
that has come over the world of authorship, publishing and 
journalism, in the last thirty years. In 1879 he entered the 
publishing house of Tinsley Brothers. “ At that time,” he 
writes, “literary Bohemianism was decadent. ... The 
banquets were fast becoming Barmecidal feasts.” And yet 
Mr. Downey’s book seems at a first reading to be full of talk 
of the taverns, bars, and other regions of Bohemia. The 
general effect of it is to lift the veil. Naturally enough, his 
stories are more concerned with the business side of 
literature than the artistic. We read of the sums paid, the- 
bargains struck, the speculations, gains and losses. Some 
there may be who like facts of this kind ; for ourselves, we 
are still romantic and young enough to shudder a little at 
the thought that there is a business side to these things at 
all. That Mr. Hardy got “five-and-twenty down” for 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” which was “got out in two 
volumes”; or that there was “‘no great money” in “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,” are things one would rather not have 
known; while the phrase: “‘ Wouldn’t you think that was 
good enough to knock ’em ?” applied to ““ Rheda Fleming,” 
seems little short of sacrilege. Still, there are amusing 
stories in the book, and it will be of some little value to the 
compiler of obituary notices. 








THE DRAMA 


THE ORESTEAN TRILOGY (“ AGAMEMNON ”— 
“ LIBATION-BEARERS ” — “ FURTES”) AT 
THE CORONET THEATRE 


In 1880 Mr. F. R. Benson played Clytemnestra in the 
Agamemnon of A'schylus in Greek, in the hall of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and ever since, it appears, he has desired 
to play the whole trilogy in English. When an actor, a 
professional histrion, is anxious to produce a play, it is not, 
as a rule, on account of the teaching it ratte) on 4 the lofti- 
ness of its philosophy, the profundity of its comment on 
life ; it is because he sees in it something “ actable,” some- 
thing that will ensure its touching the emotions or the 
visible faculties of the bulk of the average public of his 
day. At Stratford-on-Avon in the spring, and now again 
at the Coronet Theatre, Mr. Benson has fulfilled his 
ambition, and from all accounts he has every reason to be 
satisfied with the success of an experiment which does him 
great honour. 

£schylus has the reputation, and not without deserving 
it, of being difficult. ose who read him at school will 
remember him best as the author of certain stupendously 
bombastic lines (¢peYaro6n cd~eBporrnOn obévos is the stock in- 
stance) and certain most abstruse speculations on philo- 
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sophy and religion. That he was the author of fine 
acting plays will probably never have occurred to any but 
those who have studied him for themselves after leaving 
school. The explanation is simple. The choruses are the 
most difficult parts of a Greek play. The speeches of the 
characters and the dialogue are comparatively easy; they 
deal with the matter in hand, or that which led up to it; a 
knowledge of history or legend explains them sufficiently. 
The choruses are the vehicle for the speculations, the com- 
ments, the philosophy of the author. They take the place, 
in that respect, of the soliloquies in Shakespeare, and 
especially in Hamlet. Their language and their thoughts 
are both difficult; and therefore it is but natural that 
students of Greek language and thought should have their 
attention specially directed to them, until the “beastly 
chorus" becomes the schoolboy’s bugbear. And of ail 
choruses, the choruses in Aischylus are the most difficult. 
Thought, in his day, had only begun to struggle free of the 
traditions of early religion, and in its struggles had to make 
use of a language less perfectly developed than that which 
Thucydides found insufficient for his needs. And the 
thought of Aschylus is not easily expressed, even in the 
most complete and perfected language. In his famous 
trilogy he took the ideas of crime and punishment; of a 
family curse brought on by sin—heredity, we should call it 
now—and the sibility of lifting it by atonement; of 
retributive justice and the claims of equity, of that which 
is juster than justice itself. He asked of the nature of the 
gods and their relation to human error; of human pride 
and its relation to the jealousy of the gods ; of fate, and 
what fate was, and how it stood as regards the moral law. 
The stage in his day was pulpit and lecture-room and Press ; 
he addressed, for the most part, a leisured and cultivated 
audience, to whom such questions were as full of interest as 
theology to a Byzantine or a Scot; and what he meant, 
what exactly is the interpretation to be placed on his 
utterances, is stilla matter of debate among philosophers 
and scholars. 

Such a playwright, it would seem, could have had little 
chance of interesting a modern audience. And yet Mr. 
Benson was right. For Aischylus, besides being a philoso- 
pher and politician, was the first of the playwrights. That 
would be clear if not a line of his writings survived, since 
we know from Aristotle that he added a second to the one 
actor who, with the chorus, had previously formed the 
whole of the “cast.” He created, in fact, dialogue, which 
is as much as to say that he created the drama; and this 
trilogy, the one complete surviving instance of the drama 
he created, remains to this day a living thing—a monument 
of early speculation on questions that are still unsettled, 
but at the same time a story of human suffering and sin 
and love and despair that still has power to touch the heart 
of the ordinary observer. 

And that it does, it is needless to say, through the 
characters of the play; Clytemnestra, the woman of pas- 
sionate love and passionate jealousy, whose only daughter 
has been killed that the fleet may sail to Troy, and whose 
husband, the great Agamemnon, returns after ten years 
absence with Cassandra, a beautiful slave, only less beau- 
tiful than Helen herself, as part of his spoils; A®gisthus, 
Clytemnestra’s paramour, who has consoled her during 
Agamemnon’s absence, and holds the rule by force after 
Clytemnestra, with a strange and womanish mixture of 
daring and caution, has snared her husband in his bath in 
a net and murdered him with an axe; Orestes, her son and 
Agamemnon’s, her slayer at the god’s behest, 

“* The boy 
With his white breast and brow, and clustering curls, 


Streaked with his mother’s blood, and striving hard 
To tell his story ere his reason goes ; "’ 


for when the deed is done madness must fail on him and the 
Furies hunt him from place to place ; Electra, his sweet and 
gentle sister, bearing her load of grief and horror in 
patience until Orestes shall return and free the land. Aill 





no far-off archaic survivals, but men and women who, for 
all their difference from ourselves, are still human like 
ourselves. To-day we do not murder an unwelcome 
husband—we seek the Divorce Court; a jealous god no longer 
touches our lips with his tongue that in the agony of 
prophecy we may see with clear eyes the doom that awaits 
us ; we are not hunted by visible gorgon shapes, 


‘** Dusky their robes and all their hair enwound— 
Snakes coiled with snakes— 


Black blood of hatred dripping from their eyes | . 


but madness falls like a stroke from heaven, and remorse 
has not lost its terrors. 

Regrets are unavailing. Literature and the drama have 
the laws of their development which they must follow, laws 
that are too intimately dependent on the life of the times to 
be alterable at will. e aim of criticism must be to help 
them forward to their best on the lines of those laws. But 
it is impossible not to regret that our modern drama has so 
little room for the larger aim of fine tragedy. In the 
eighteenth century the fashion for tragedy led to its abuse. 
They wore it out, concocted it from any materials, so they 
were strange enough and far enough from the life of the day, 
and turned it into vacuous bombast. Since then we have 
had none. Our more complicated and faceted life needs, 
no doubt, a different expression, and the best of modern 
plays offer attractions—subtlety of characterisation, realism, 
complexity of idea and development--which no tragedy, old 
or new, can provide. But every day the number of minds 
who find even our English tragedies, Hamlet, King Lear, or 
Othello, uninteresting or meaningless, is on the increase ; 
and after seeing this great trilogy of Aeschylus, this simple 
stupendous story of crime and retribution and expiation, 
great passions and great sufferings, one feels that, for all the 
obvious differences between ourselves and these ancient 
Greeks, between the actors as we see them and the characters 
as they were, fine tragedy has still something to offer which 
is missing from all modern plays. The tragedy of our own 
days has yet to be invented; meanwhile it is good to be 
“purged by the pity and terror” of the tragedy of days 
gone by. 

Mr. Benson’s production was worthy of all praise. It 
cannot be pretended that the acting was in any sense 
great—except, perhaps, that of Miss Gertrude Scott as 
Cassandra—but it was all, as usual, adequate. Mr. Benson’s 
Orestes suffered from Mr. Benson’s well-known faults, but 
was still a winning figure, while Mrs. Benson achieved no 
little tragic dignity as Clytemnestra. Miss Mabel Moore 
was delightful as Electra, and Mr. Cyril Keightley and 
Miss Roxy Barton made a very handsome Apollo and 
Athena. An augmented chorus sang incidental music by 
Mr. Christopher Wilson, and the staging showed care and 
excellent taste. 


*ELGA.”. A NOCTURNE BY GERHART 


HAUPTMANN 


In his new play Hauptmann has broken fresh ground, 
which, it must be confessed, lies on a level somewhat lower 
than that of his best plays. The dramatist of suffering 
humanity has in Elga come down from. his tragic heights 
and satisfied himself by giving an able if slightly hackneyed 
version of the old story of the injured husband, The gulf, 
in fact, between Elga and the bulk of Hauptmann’s dramas 
is so wide that some explanation is necessary of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. In the beginning 
of 1896 Hauptmann’s historical drama, Florian Geyer, was 
produced at the Deutscher Theater in Berlin, and proved 
one of the most signal failures that the German stage had 
known for some years past. In the February of the same 
year Elga was casually dashed off in three days. The 
inference would seem to be that with the failure of his other 





these, when you see them before you in flesh and blood, are 


plays still rankling in his mind, the dramatist cynically 
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resolved to come down to the level of the public, and to 
give them, if not pure melodrama, at any rate, a play 
slightly tinged with that melodrama which he knew would 
be appreciated. On the same principle, though with 
somewhat different success, Mr. Pinero, stung by the 
public’s failure to appreciate the psychological studies of 
Letty and Iris, gave them A Wife Without a Smile, which 
was obviously intended to be a case of “mud before 
swine.” Hauptmann, however, did not even trouble to 
invent a new plot, and contented himself with adapting 
Grillparzer’s tale of ‘‘ The Kloster of Sendomir.” In this 
tale Starschenski, a Polish count, marries a wife who 
though of noble birth has been reduced to the utmost 
destitution. Not content, however, with rescuing her 
from beggary, he succeeds in procuring the rescinding of 
the exile of her father and brothers, and cripples his estate 
in his efforts to reinstate her family. His whole life is 
concentrated on his wife, and for some years he enjoys 
an ideal happiness. He then finds that he has been deceived 
throughout, and in a fit of passion kills his wife. In his sub- 
sequent remorse he founds a monastery, into which he retires, 
and Grillparzer’s tale consists in the narration by the count 
himself of his own story to a few travellers who are spend- 
ing the night within the monastic walls. Hauptmann has 
on the whole kept close to the original, but what few 
changes he has made are for the most part unhappy. That 
the form of the play should be recast into the form of a 
dream seen by the traveller, who was spending the night 
within the monastery, was obviously necessitated by 
dramatic exigencies ; but there is small excuse for Haupt- 
mann’s cavalier treatment of some of the most powerful 
passages in Grillparzer’s story. The scene for instance in 
which the husband becomes aware of his wife’s infidelity 
through the likeness which her child bears to a likeness of 
her cousin and lover is far too hurriedly passed over. The 
great climax, moreover, of the original tale, where the 
husband offers to spare his wife’s life if she will kill her 
child, in order to convince himself yet further of her base- 
ness is omitted im foto in the drama. And while in Grill- 
parzer’s story the husband kills his wife when he discovers 
her falsehood, after the manner of the true Polish noble- 
man of the period, in Hauptmann’s play he contents him- 
self with killing his rival. This is to reduce to a minimum 
the genuine force of the original and is inferior both psycho- 
logically and dramatically. By way of compensation, how- 
ever, Hauptmann gives us two new scenes of indisputable 
power. The first is a triangular conversation between the 
wife, lover, and husband, in which the latter revelling 
sardonically in the false position of the guilty couple, 
yradually discloses his knowledge of their infidelity. In 
the second the count takes his wife into a secret room 
wherein, concealed behind curtains, lies the dead body of 
his rival. The wife is ignorant of what has happened and 
a splendid touch of irony is imparted when the count’s 
retainer grimly lights the candles so as to give the mistress 
a better view of the body of the lover. 

In Elga Hauptmann has attempted nothing either great 
or phenomenal, but has contented himself with the pro- 
duction of a vivid and vigorous dramatic episode. As such 
the play well merited its signal success, to which, however, 
the extraordinary brilliance of the principal actors largely 
contributed. Fraulein Irene Treitsch rendered admirably 
the réle of the fascinating and coquettish wife, while Herr 
Rittner was superb and dignified in the usually invidious 
part of the injured husband. 
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FINE ART 
GEORGE MORLAND 


The Life of George Morland. By Grorce Dawe, R.A, With 
an Introduction and Notes by J. J. Foster. Illustrated 
by plates from examples in the National and Private 
Galleries. (London: Dickinsons [3 guineas and 10 
guineas] 1904.) 


Tue ‘centenary of the death of George Morland, which 
took place on October 29, 1804, has been celebrated by 
three events of importance to all who love him and are 
interested in his life and in his works. The first of these 
was the exhibition held in the spring of last year at the 
South Kensington Museum of more than a hundred oil 
paintings by, or attributed to, the prolific artist. The 
second was the capital biography by Dr. G. C. Williamson, 
with whom Mr. Ralph Richardson (the compiler of the 
well-known catalogue raisonné of Morland’s works) joined 
forces. And the third is the issue of the beautiful volume 
before us, on which the arts of the painter have been spent 
to good effect. 

his book is a reprint of the last of the four biographical 
studies published after the artist’s death, and is by a good 
deal the best of them all. It appeared in 1807, and was 
written by George Dawe, Morland’s trusted friend, although 
eighteen years his junior—that is to say, two years before 
Dawe was admitted an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and when he was only twenty-six years of age. This 
“Life’’ has always been accepted as the work of Dawe, 
but it is difficult to believe that so young a man could 
have written a book so full of knowledge of the world and 
of experience, even allowing that he had the native gift of 
style and of the sober judgment of character here depicted. 
And he could tell his story with spirit too, with a lurking 
sympathy for Morland’s escapades, for all that he appears 
as a witness of truth, and as stern and even didactic a 
moralist as becomes an eighteenth-century biographer. 

Mr. Foster is right, then, in re-echoing the claims of this 
biography, and we may be grateful for the reprint; but we 
could wish that the editor had extended his own introduc- 
tion and made it more worthy of Dawe’s memoir, at the 
same time rendering the arrangement more useful to the 
reader. He states in the text, quite correctly, that “the 
‘Red Lion,’ Paddington,” is by James Ward, R.A., but 
in the list of illustrations (which fails to give the pages 
where the plates may be found) he says that it is by William 
Ward, thus confusing the painter with the elder brother, 
the engraver. He disagrees with Dawe’s estimate of 
Morland, that “he did not understand the effect of con- 
trast, either in colour or chiaroscuro,” and points to The 
Inside of a Stable in the National Gallery as a refutation. 
But it is just this picture, and a very few others, like Sir 
Samuel Montagu’s little masterpiece, The Post-boy’s Return 
—formerly known as The Leather Breeches—that bring into 
relief by contrast the monotony of tone and colour that so 
commonly detracts from the effect and beauty of Morland’s 
work. Dawe’s criticism is perfectly sound, and the words 
in which the artist concludes his biography of his friend 
are to be recognised as true to-day as they were when they 
were written. 

The position of Morland in the art of England, never- 
theless, has never been in doubt for an instant, because 
the artist gave the public what the good taste of the public 
desired, and imparted to nearly everything he touched a 
beauty and grace that were always virile and always charm- 
ing. His faults sprang from the same fountain as his 
merits—he was a genius. His fatal facility destroyed him 
in the end as an artist, as his genius’s waywardness de- 
stroyed him as a man. He was endowed with amazing 

wer of observation as a child, and the severity of his 

ather’s training of him practised his hand as the obedient 
servant of his eye. His precocity was remarkable. Dawe 
states that ‘‘at the age of ten, he exhibited, at the academy, 
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some chalk drawings, tinted with crayon, which possessed 
considerable merit.” Now this “‘ academy,” as a matter of 
fact, was no other than the Royal Academy, and the draw- 
ings, catalogued “No. 357. Sketches by Master George 
Moreland,” were admitted that year among the ‘“ Honor- 
7. contributions of other amateurs, such as Dr. Wall of 
orcester, Captain Francis Grosse, and the admirable and 
ever delightful draughtsman and caricaturist, William Henry 
Bunbury. Then four years later he was bound apprentice to 
his father for a period of seven years ; afterwards he became 
a student of the Royal Academy, acquired a taste for 
dram-drinking, and started on the inglorious, sordid, 
miserable life, illumined by a lurid sort of enjoyment, that 
has been made the text of a thousand futile sermons. 
What were his orgies concerns us little now; his faults— 
which perhaps were not so much vices as appetites—never 
appear on his canvases, save in the form of carelessness 
and haste. Instead, we find much of that goodness of 
heart which fill his pictures with healthy sweetness, whether 
in his pictures of domestic life, of children’s happy occupa- 
tion, of the sportsman’s country life, and the joy of the 
open air. Look at his pictures by class of subject and see 
how the wholes.me energy of the man dominates his own 
mortal weakness. His early visit to Margate, to Mrs. Hill, 
like his later sojourn in the Isle of Wight, filled him with 
the love of the sea, and the salt spray seems to impregnate 
the wind that flies across his canvases. So he paints us 
wrecks and wreckers by the dozen, for he had seen such 
scenes ; and fishermen landing and sea-shore pictures—all 
apparently planned in their design, more or less by recipe. It 
was the recipe that many of the painters of the day adopted 
—notably De Loutherbourg. How well we all recognise 
the familiar scene! the break in the rocks or cliffs, looking 
out to sea, where the great waves are rolling and bursting 
in, and where the ship lies labouring dangerously close in 
shore—a cable’s length, maybe—or where, forcing her 
timbers and breaking her back, a group of sturdy sailors 
os dragging valiantly at a rope that connects her to the 
shore. 

From these we glance at the tender domestic pieces 
wherein Morland, painting his pretty wife and sisters, 
proves a charming sense of female beauty, closely allied to 
that of Wheatley and of Rowlandson. Highly moral 
pictures these, with the lovely and even touching composi- 
tions of children at play—boat-sailing, fishing, bird’s-nest- 
ing, and the like. For Morland had the knack of painting 
anecdote so well that the triviality of it is lost in the 
charm of its presentation. Turn, then, to his long series 
of stable pictures. Who would believe that these were the 
outcome of his hobnobbing with post-boys and ostlers, and 
taking potmen and labourers for his boon companions ? 
His finest pictures of this class have rarely been surpassed ; 
and it was his stable-yards and farm-yards, perhaps, that 
inspired Campbell’s immortal lines on the triumphant 
artistic rendering of unsavoury realities. He paints the 
interiors and exterior of inns as though he loved them, 
as of course he did, and gipsies in their encampments 
he renders in a fraternal spirit—for did he not live 
and “pig it” with them? Yet he would turn from 
the portrait of a hog to another of his wife, or Mrs. 
Jordan, or himself, with ease and imperturbability, 
and the better draughtsmanship he would lavish on 
the latter was due rather to necessity than to any enhance- 
ment of interest. Not that he was a poor animal painter. 
Few have been more convincing when he chose to be. 
But, although he would always paint from nature when 
he could, he had no time to be careful, such was his 
pressing need of money throughout his life. Horses 
and dogs, cattle and pigs, were his constant subjects; 
yet he preferred the picturesque varieties—the shaggy 
and the old, that would come well in a picture, lying 
in the grass, or half hidden in shadow. At the same 
time he loved sport for its own sake; he had seen much 
of it in Leicestershire and elsewhere, and a poacher ap- 
pealed to him in the countryside much as a smuggler did 
in the sandy cove. Zhe Death of the Fox, Breaking Cover, 











Hunting Scene, Setters, Pheasant Shooting, Partridge Shooting, 
he painted them all, and his heart was in them. Londoner 
as he was, Morland loved country life, and the country was 
the setting of the vast majority of his pictures. It was not 
landscape that appealed to him so much as bits of the 
country; a broa oY he was incapable of coping 
with, and in a contest he would have made a poor 
show beside Old Crome, Constable, or Gainsborough, for 
technical reasons which there is not space here to argue. 
To the last-named painter he owed much, for his 
example showed Morland how to break away from the 
tight finnicky rendering of a tree which he had 
learned from the Dutch masters he had studied, and 
how to develop a loose handling. Yet his trees are not 
often entirely satisfactory; they are frequently too 
perfunctory. His boughs are usually so very jerky, and 
his leaves so conventionally like saucers seen on edge—as 
he himself said, ‘‘like silver pennies.” Often, as Dawe 
points out, they are more like cabbage-leaves. In trees, 
such as the oak, it is not so much the elbow-angles as the 
straight pieces between which impress the eye when seen in 
nature; in Morland’s pictures the reverse is the case ; and 
all the while we are conscious of his touches, as if his land- 
scapes were not painted but made up of mosaic. This is 
because he could not or would not “ finish ’’—the funda- 
mental reason why there is the sameness of tones and light 
in so many of his pictures of which Dawe complained, 
but which Mr. Foster somewhat unreasonably challenges. 
There is no need for special pleading here, for with all his 
conventionality (which no doubt passed for originality in 
his day) and with all his limitations, Morland charms us in 
his rural pieces ; and his woodlands and his pastorals, seen 
though they are quite close, without much vista to stir our 
imagination, rarely fail in their appeal. Not less in his 
snow pieces, of which he painted many, does he prove his 
love of nature. Of these Mr. Foster shows us one, S/iding ; 
eight of them were seen at South Kensington, painted 
when there was a run on this class of subject. 

Morland, indeed, never lacked recognition. He was 
acclaimed almost from the beginning, and nowhere did he 
find more appreciation, at least for his domestic scenes and 
pictures of ladies and children, than in France. Never 
has he been, like so many of his day, the toy of public 
taste, and at the present day he is more firmly established 
than ever in public favour as one of the Great Little 
Masters of England. 








SCIENCE 
THE LIMITS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


Ir has lately been asserted that science, as long centuries 
of psychological study have proved, can herself set limits 
to Saas knowledge. But before we look somewhat more 
closely at this statement, we must observe that it pre- 
supposes a certain theory as to the “ external world.” Two 
other theories, neither of which lacks energetic support, 
lead to another than this agnostic conclusion. 

Of these, the oldest and simplest and meanest and most 
generally accepted, is what has been well called crude 
realism ; and is more commonly known as materialism. 
This theory ignores the share of mind in the formation of 
our ideas, and accepts resistance and extension as the 
ultimate truth about a chair or a pebble. On this theory 
our knowledge, whilst doubtless incomplete, is nevertheless 
perfect as far as it goes; and its ultimate completeness of 
detail is merely a matter of time. Why should we hesitate 
to admit that Reality may be known, when we daily sit 
upon it, see it, and eat it ? 

This theory we may leave. Its rival, which resembles it 
only in leading to a gnostic and not an agnostic con- 
clusion, is idealism; which claims the support of many of 





the noblest names in the history of thought-—Plato, 
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Berkeley, and many another. On this belief the ultimate 
reality is the Idea; and as it is assuredly ideas of which 
we have immediate and unqualified knowledge, Reality 
may be known to us, if we will but earnestly ensue it. 

Modern science, however, guided by its most subtle and 
important study, which is that of mind, declares neither 
for Crude Realism nor for Idealism; but for what we may 
know as Transfigured Realism. This teaches that the 
external world does indeed exist, whether we be there to 
perceive it or no; but that our sense-knowledge of it is 
conditional and qualified by the nature of the sensory pro- 
cess. The most noble presentation of this theory is 
assuredly to be found—we need not now inquire into its 
author’s own meaning—in that moving and memorable 
fable of Plato, who pictures a group of men doomed for 
ever to sit facing a blank wall, upon which are thrown the 
shadows of the Real, which moves behind them. Might 
such an one but turn his head for a moment and then 
resume his doom, could he, iike his comrades, remain con- 
tent with shadows ? Not so; for to him has been granted 
a moment’s vision of things not as they seem, but as 
they are. 

So, according to science, we know but shadows or 
phenomena : the Noumenon (Plato), Reality-in-Itself (Kant) 
or Substance (Spinoza), being for ever hidden from us. A 
correspondent has lately remarked to me that Agnosticism 
is in need of sanitation and antisepsis: but I submit this 
conclusion, whether false or true, as at any rate reverent, 
modest, and decent. 

But there arises a sublime question. Granted that most 
of us are for ever chained upon a bench which permits us 
but to gaze upon shadows, have there ever been, can there 
ever be moments during which the thrice-happy few may 
turn their heads—to use the Platonic image—and attain a 
clearer, a transcendental vision of the Transcendent? If, 
in truth, there be Mind underneath all, and if our minds be 
indeed fragments or sparks of the All-Sustaining Mind, may 
not it sometimes be granted to the pure in heart that 
“‘ they shall see God ?” 

Let me put the question in the clear words of one 
of my readers :— 


‘You say that Reality is, strictly speaking, Unknowable, yet we can 
infer somewhat of its nature by the behaviour of its appearances! It 
seems to me that this should commend itself to everybody, so long as 
our ordinary faculties are relied on. But does this anxiety to escape 
beyond the limits of consciousness necessarily preclude our arriving at 
Reality? What of that higher consciousness which pantheists 
possess ; that ardour, that feeling of association with Nature and the 
Universe, often tempered with a deep sense of Beauty, which we 
meet with in Wordsworth, Shelley, Richard Jefferies, Walt Whitman, 
and others? Does not this consciousness within the consciousness 
lead to Reality? Is it too much to say that Reality is limitedly known 
to the Pantheistic Mystic?” 


Here, indeed, is a question to be approached bare-footed, 
lest we be on holy ground. If answered at all, it can be 
only after a serious study of Mysticism in all places and 
ages—some such study as Professor Seth’s. Thereafter is 
answer to be made in general and comprehensive terms by 
any student ? or must we make personal experience our 
guide? And if so, what shall those say who have no such 
experiences ? Are they to explain away, or to accept, or to 
withhold judgment? Ere we continue, let us hear the case 
as put by Plotinus the Alexandrian. ‘The Finite, as 
Finite, can never know the Infinite, because it cannot be 
the Infinite. The faculty by which the mind divests itself 
of its personality is Ecstasy, in which, operated from 
individual consciousness, it contemplates Reality, be- 
coming absorbed in the Infinite Intelligence from which it 
emanated.” Thus Neo-Platonism. 

Save once, when the Scherzo of the C Minor Symphony 
passed into the Finale, and the Heavens seemed opened, I 
have never had an ecstasy; and am therefore negligible. 
We must inquire of those who have had experience. One 
such, who has suffered greatly, writes to tell me of his case ; 
but, alas, he speaks of his disillusionment ‘when reason 
returned.” With infinite regret, and hope perhaps not 


quite extinguished, the student must declare that, as far as 








he can see, Ecstasy is not the Vision of the Soul. For we 
know ecstasy not merely as Wordsworth knew It, 


“IThavefelt — 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
ote elevated thoughts :—” 


but also as a sad phenomenon of the asylum and the mind 
diseased. If the one be a veritable Vision, what of the 
other? If ecstasy be vision, what of agony? Here I 
leave what is too high for me. 

But whatever be the true answer to these awful ques- 
tions, there is more than mere negation for us to whom the 
moment of vision, if indeed it be such, has been denied. 
Though not i/uminati or mystics, we may yet learn to 
know Reality, and surely some measure of knowledge may 
be attained by a study of scientific truth. At least Reality 
cannot be inconsistent with its appearances. The inter- 
relations of Phenomena, as we have already seen, lead us 
to the assured inference that the Noumenon is not many 
but One. We must not follow .those whose laughter 
Solomon has described as the “ crackling of thorns under a 
pot,” and fancy that the term Unknowable excludes the 
possibility of all knowledge. To assert the existence of an 
Unknowable is to assert some knowledge of it. To find all 
its phenomena interrelated is to assert its Unity. To 
state the doctrine of the conservation of energy is to assert 
that though ultimately incomprehensible yet we may know 
It to be Eternal and Uncreated. To assert the existence 
of mind is surely to assert that there is an Intelligence 
at the heart of things. To make any assertion about it 
is to assert that it is Intelligible and therefore in.intimate 
relation with our intelligences. If, then, we must apparently 
deny the Validity of the Vision of the Soul, can we con- 
tinue to do so when the Vision of those who have so seen 
coincides with the exclusions reached by Reason? The 
Mystic and the Realist may agree that Reality is One, is 
Eternal, is Intelligent, is intelligible. May not conclusions 
reached by such different methods be regarded as valid ? 

Indeed there is a cloud of witnesses. For if the Mystic 
and the Realist can agree that Reality is one, so certainly 
will the Idealist; and he too will regard It as Uncreated 
and Eternal, though he may not go so far with the Atha- 
nasian Creed as to admit that It is Incomprehensible. It 
may surely then be maintained that, even if we question 
the evidence of Ecstasy, yet witness of so many orders may 
be accepted when it teaches that Reality, whether knowable 
or unknowable, is One: and intelligent, or endowed with 
something—to quote Spencer—“‘as much transcending 
intelligence and will as these transcend mechanical 
motion.” 

But reader and writer are each keenly aware of a con- 
ceivable attribute of which mention has not been made: 
and that is Benevolence. Here, indeed, the witnesses dis- 
agree. The majesty of the Athanasian Creed is disfigured 
by its denial of benevolence in the awful language of its 
later clauses. The idealist inclines to attribute benevolence 
to the Eternal: the scientific realist is inclined to the view 
that when we speak of benevolence we are in the chains of 
anthropomorphism. The mystics assure us that their 
ecstatic visions show them Love as the supreme attribute 
of the Supreme. Yet this question, on which the witnesses 
differ, is of more import to us, hearing each other groan 
than any on which they agree. Can we do more than 
“ faintly trust the larger hope ?”’ 

C. ‘W. SALEEBY. 








MUSIC 
BACH IN CHURCHES 


In 1788, Mozart chanced to pass through Leipzig and to 
hear in St. Thomas’s Church a cantata by Bach. Whether 
he was led thither by respect for Bach, kindled by a know- 
ledge of his instrumental works, is not known, but at any 
rate what he heard there was entirely new to him. He 
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exclaimed in enthusiasm: ‘“‘Heaven be praised, here is 
something new; from this something is to be learnt,”’ and 
when the performance was over, he collected the parts 
together (no score was to be had) and spent hours in com- 
paring them and forming a mental score from them. Bach 
us scarcely less new to us to-day than he was in 1788. 
Nobody, except a few scholars, knows all the Church 
cantatas, but it is not that that makes him ever new. 
The same may be said of the oratorios of Handel, or the 
symphonies of Mozart or Haydn, yet we, amongst the rank 
and file of music lovers, who know some half-dozen of 
Handel’s great choral works and the greatest of Mozart’s 
symphonies; if we pick up a score of some oratorio un- 
known to us, or by chance hear one of the less-known 
symphonies played, are not struck by the sense of newness; 
rather the impression is of the opposite kind, we enjoy it 
easily for its strong family likeness to that which we know; 
it is like meeting an old friend under fresh circumstances. 
rather than making a new acquaintance. 

_ With Bach, however, the case is different ; with each new 
instance of his genius we have fresh problems to encounter. 
The great freedom of his musical subjects and his extra- 
ordin command of every contrapuntal device, led him 
naturally to express his ideas through a more complicated 
structure than that employed by any other great composer. 
This complexity has = me stood in the way of his popu- 
larity, and continues to do so. It would bea serious weak- 
ness were it not the only means possible to his mind of 
expressing itself. The difficulties of the means are justified 
by the greatness of the end, which was to find an almost 
infinite variety of expression for ano less variety of ideas. 
So in each one of the Church Cantatas with which we make 
acquaintance we find a new character, an individuality of 
its own from which, as Mozart said, “‘ something is to be 
learnt.” No doubt Mozart was struck by the freedom of 
the counterpoint, the ingenuity of invention, and the great 
technical skill of Bach’s music, but it is hardly likely that 
in the year in which he himself wrote the “‘ Jupiter” Sym- 
phony he came to Bach merely for a lesson in counterpoint, 
or found something to be learnt which was worth thestudy 
of hours, in mere technical dexterity. We may,I think, be 
pretty sure thatit was in the spirit of Bach, in the way in 
which all his complicated means combined to breathe forth 
this spirit, and not to glorify themselves, that Mozart 
found his lesson. 

Very probably the performance Mozart heard was bad 
enough ; judging from the accounts of the performances in 
Bach’s own day, which was only some forty years before, one 
wonders that the music was able to make sufficient 
impression to be heard again. To a musician.as cultivated 
as Mozart, this would not, of course, much matter; he 
would be able to discern the true Bach spirit striving for 
utterance beneath a prosaic, even a faulty rendering ; but 
to the ordinary hearer the imperfections of performances 
have been, and still are a serious impediment to the real 
understanding of Bach and delight in him. The technical 
difficulties of performances necessarily take so much time 
to overcome that when such efficiency is achieved, singers 
and conductors alike forget that that is the moment at 
which interpretation, their real work, begins. True, the 
spirit is there, inherent in the music, and those who have 
ears to hear may hear, but the vast majority of people need 
help, and even those who are sufficiently educated to enjoy 
unaided, find it a cold task, and are painfully struck by 
the discrepancy between the soul of the music and the 
soulless regularity with which “leads” are attacked, and 
the mathematical accuracy of precision by which the chorus 
are held together. 

This applies equally to performances in churches and 
concert-rooms, but the thought is suggested at the beginning 
of Lent, because we may shortly expect to hear of the usual 
round of performances of the two great ‘‘ Passions” in our 
cathedrals and churches. Moreover, it seems that here, if 
nowhere else, church music has a chance which cannot be 
wrested from it by the music of the concert-room. The 
choral works of Bach stand as the one supreme monument 





of music which cannot be taken away from the church 
without corresponding loss. The masses of Palestrina share 
this quality with Bach’s work, that they are indigenous to 
the soil, but with this difference, that the former are so 
purely ecclesiastical that no one could wish for them apart 
from the spiritual atmosphere of their natural surroundings, 
while in Bach the human element is so strong that men of 
all types feel they have their share in them and that their 
influence ought to be wider than that of any religious com- 
munity. Still, that their natural home is in churchall must 
admit, and for the most part it is left to church musicians 
to administer them. One would suppose too, that here 
would be an unique opportunity for a feeling and beautiful 
performance of Bach. Such choirs as attempt to sing the 
Passion Music are, or ought to be, small bodies of picked 
voices such as our cathedrals possess,so that the initia} 
difficulties of technique.and ensemble, which beset large 
choral bodies, are at. once overcome. Yet it. must be 
confessed that the majority of church performances of Bach 
are singularly lacking in the interpreting qualities which 
make the music able to appeal to the unlearned, for whom 
the performances are primarily intended. I say this, because 
I know of one single exception in a London church, where 
“*Passion”’ services have been held for some years, and 
which has brought the contrast particularly home to me, 
At the church of which I am speaking the hearer is un- 
troubled by the intricate intertwinings of the double chorus 
in the St. Matthew Passion ; he is not led to wonder at the 
marvellous ingenuity of the counterpoint or to feel surprise 
at the skill of the singers, who keep together without a 
conductor. His intelligence is engaged on a higher level ; 
he is in no danger of mistaking the means for the end, 
because unless he directs his attention by a conscious effort 
toward the means, he does not notice them. Nevertheless, 
the means all play their own part in building up the great 
impression which the work preduces; moreover, it is no 
mere general impression of imposing choral effect, but a 
very definite, clear and simple one of genuine beauty of 
thought and expression, used to give vitality to the con- 
templation of the great subject. 

This is, of course, only what one demands of any attempt 
to interpret great music. We could never be satisfied 
with any unimpassioned and merely correct performance 
of the Ninth Symphony or the ‘“‘ Emperor’’ Concerto. But 
with Bach, probably because of the difficulties of attain- 
ment and the presence of purely abstract beauties which 
musicians alone can enjoy, we have got into a habit of 
accepting a far lower standard, a state of things which 
deadens the perceptions of audience and performers alike. 
It is time to shake off conventional acceptances, to try to 
look at Bach’s work as it really is, full of vitality and the 
most intimate human feeling, and to strive to express that, 
and bring that home to those whose perceptions are less 
acute than our own. We all have good reason to respect 
the heroic efforts of those who have inaugurated and main- 
tained these annual services of Bach, often in the face of 
tremendous difficulties, and nothing could be further from 
my intention than to depreciate such efforts, however im- 

rfect the result. It cannot but be helpful, though, to 

ook at the example of Mozart, to imbue ourselves with 
his spirit of fresh enthusiasm, to come to our Bach, whether 
it be the well-known Passion Music or some hitherto un- 
explored region, with the conviction that here is something 
new, here is something to be learnt. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Eastern Lodge, Brighton, 
March 3, 1905. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—An accident which prevented me reading, 
prevented me thanking you for the review in THE 
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AcapvEemy. I took counsel before inserting the letters you 
think I might have condensed—but I did not like to 
describe, as I should have to have done, as “ cheerless, 
heartless, hopeless,” the letter of the present Archbishop. 
It would have been thought libellous without the letter. 
In other cases the documents were proofs without which 
my statement would be open to question. But in the 
light of your suggestion I see that I might have made some 
abridgements with advantage. By which I am indebted, 
as well as for the review.—Very truly yours, G. J. 
HOLYOAKE. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN have just published a book of the greatest charm and the most poignant interest :— 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


By Oscar WiLpe. Third Edition. 


“ From such a work as Oscar Wilde’s ‘ De Profundis’ the pe hg wpe eye Bt 2 0 hemnee Creuse eats 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


and nt kind or it is nothing. Poets, novelists, and 


t tragic 
dregs the cup of humiliation 


= eS oT 


penne yg egy hp for us what a man feels as he stands on the wy hehe pe pe my suffering which his own sins or human justice have 
prepared for him. And we judge whether the Rane Gane wee es SS equating 0 6S y realise what our own imagination s ts to us and express it in language which appeals to our literary 
sense. In this case no such question arises. Here is a man reporting of himself in the actual case, writing from his prison cell, not with the halo of martyrdom about him, as Condorcet on the 
night before his execution, but in the depths of a squalid catastrophe which seems to have no redeeming feature. It is useless to argue whether he ought to have said this or that, or whether he 
has said it well or ill, we have yp A the fact that he felt thus and wrote thus under the stress of an overwhelming experience and that, given the circumstances, this is the result. . The | 
words are strange and ra’ but no man can read far without feeling them to be sincere. Thus, and y thus, could he think about himself and about life. . . . There is no 
which rings truer in this book e profound self-abasement with which he looks back upon this life of pleasure-with its emptiness, its artificiality, its detachment from all the realities of | 
life. There is nothing profoundly touching in the pages in which he tells us he will cast out bitterness and rebellion, realise his whole experience, refuse to be ashamed of his penalty, ent | 
start on his ‘ new life’ a new man with a per and more serious character.” —W estm estmunster Gasette. 


MINIATURES. By DUDLEY HEATH. With oF Plates i in Colour, 
15 in Collotype, I 


5 in Photogravure. Wide royal 8vo, Fy _ L 
‘onnotsseur’s 


This book is a history of the Art of Miniature Painting from its earliest and 
development in the Illuminated Manuscript under Byzantine, Carlovingian, Celtic, and Saxon 
Flemish and Italian Schools of the fourteenth and — 


, and in the French, 
” showing the growth of realistic expression in in the Miniature, and traci! 
cubsoqunnt history as on Independent art of portraiture “ in little * down to the present ne 


GREAT ZIMBABWE. By I R. N. HALL, part Author of “ The 
— Ruins of Rhodesia.” numerous Plans and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. TREVELYAN, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ ne, Age of Wyclif.” With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
This is the fifth vol though the first published, of the six volumes of a new 
} anne OF ENGLAND ted by Prof. C. W. OMAN), from the earliest times down to 
year 1815. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. Edited by 
Mrs. BARHAM JOHNSON. With illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. ne 


W. B. Donne, cousin of the poet Cowper, was a man of letters: ooieiane Librarian at 
the London Library, and Licenser of Plays; better known a8 the intimate friend of Edward 
FitzGerald, Mrs. Kemble, John Mitchell emble, &c., letters from whom are included in this 
correspondence ; besides others written fo Archbishop. Trench, Dean Blakesley, &c. 


SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. By J. C. WALL. With 


numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The Antiquary’s Books. 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a t to Mr. Lorimer’s “Letters from a —* Merchant,” a book which 
has had, both here and in America, an almost unpre success. In this book the 
father tells the story of his own rise with the same inknitable * wit and racy wisdom. 

“ Precisely the + ge we robust and racy humour as the author’s previous book. It makes 


excellent rea cotsman. 
“ Lovers of y humour and shrewd common sense will be delighted.” 
Morning Post. 
A MODERN CAMPAIGN: or War and Wireless Telegraphy 


in the Far East. By DAVID FRASER, the Times special correspondent. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ An interesting book.” —Athenaum. 


SICILY. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. With 334 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


tS is absolutely encyclopedic in its ran, There is nothing in, around, or about the 
island of which the author does not touch.” —. aily Telegraph. : 


JEREMY BENTHAM. By C.M. ATKINSON. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
THEO OLD] ENGLISH SQUIRE: a Poem. By JOHN CARELESS, 


th 20 Coloured Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[The INustrated Pocket Lebrary 


ANECDOTES ¢ OF SOLDIERS. Edited by J.H.SETTLE. Crown 
VO, 38 


This book contains over 1500 stories of soldiers in peace and w: 
“ An inspiring collection of battle incidents, heroic and inepling. ”_Daily Express. 


LIFE’S QUESTIONINGS. ByW.R.PATTERSON. (Benjamin 
Swift.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This Edition is limited to 750 copies, and will not be reprinted. 
The form of the book is unusual, at a in ae Literature. It is a criticism of Life 
done in the manner of the French e 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT TO 
ALEXANDER Il. by W. R. MORFILL, Oriel College, Oxford. With maps and plans. A 
cheaper edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. By A.M.SCOTT. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Scott has chosen his hero well, and Mr. Churchill is happy in his att “5 a 
Daily Ma 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by H. CUNNINGHAM. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. The Arden Shakespeare. 


“ Both in the correction and in the interpretation of the text something has been done to 
place this handsome and well-printed edition in advance of what has preceded it.”-—Scotsman. 


THE GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Second and cheaper Editi n. | aed =. +. = 


MILLET. By Miss N. PEACOCK. With 30 Illustrations. Demy 
net. 


16mo, 2s [Litile Books on Art. 


TIMON OF ATHENS.—TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. B 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes by W. y 
CRAIG. Pott 16mo, leather, 1s net each. [Little Quarto Shakespeare 


ENGLAND’S RUIN. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to the Right 
Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By A. M.S. METHUEN. Crown 8vo, 34 net, 


— 





NEW NOVELS 
THE | GOLDEN BOWL. ByHENRY JAMES. Second Edition. 


“ Nothing more = and 4 beautiful than the character of Maggie, the 
heroically patient, persisten devaeed little wife and daughter, is to be found in the ” 
gallery of modern fiction.” Standard, 

“It is impressively clever. The mind out of which this work is spun is of astonishing 
capacity and insight. a Daily Mail. 


story is strength of mortal wer.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
the — is masterly. The three leading women are differentiated with the nicest 
skill ; each is living and persuasive.” —Academy. 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS 


‘ 


i 


“To oo wa 7 tee of the “finite subtlety and delicacy with which the author narrates his _ 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Crown 


ty he Secret Woman’ is begent all question one of the greatest novels in literature. 
It is a masterpiece. It sets Mr lipotts among the immortals. By virtue of this superb 
achievement he enters the company of the masters. He is the fellow of Fielding and Scott, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and Hardy, Turgeniev and Tolstoi . I have said nothing 
of the noble prose in which this t novel is written. I have said ‘nothing of the great 
ae of the minor characters. I have said nothing of the deep humour of the rustics, whe 
the best rustics since Thomas Hardy's challenged Shakespeare's. 

Soteeen Barbara Westaway and Arcott is profoundly Sys It is as fine as anything 
George Eliot ever wrote. Tess = Westaway is a wonderful of humorous portraiture. 
> is Joshua Bloom. So is app. Altogether I do ane hesitate to say that Mr. Eden 

TAMBS DOUGLAS. 2 or ts) ¢ the first order to the treasury of English Fiction.” — 

Star. 


MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. By W. PETT RIDGE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 


SON, co-Author of “ The Lightning Conductor.” wn 8vo, 6s. Illustrated. 


BARHAM OF BELTANA. By W.E. NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. | 


With 2 Illustrationns by A. H. BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SYSTEM. By PERCY WHITE, Author of ‘“* The West End,” 
&c. Third Edition. Crown 8 
“ Very lifelike and intensely readable.” "—Daily Mail. 
“Mr, White's good thi are not only excellently said, but also, it seems to us, — 
true. He has never been happier in his exposure of the taste of the age in which we live. 


“* The System’ is in Mr. White’s best manner and contains both thought and ra * 
=e mixed.”"—Morning Leader. 


White is not less interesting than usua!, and his firm touch, his quiet humour and * 


exiticlom, his assured methods are all here.”—Standard. 

“ The novel is deeply interesting and excessively c! ever.” —A cad, 

“ A clever and interesting book. It is well written: its sketches. ‘of character are vivid 
and ably contrasted.”—Scotsman. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By JOHN OXENHAM. Author 
of “‘ Barbe and Grand Bayou.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 
“Mr Oxenham tells his story with vigour and vividoess. A lively and entertaining story 
of modern adventure.” —Outlook. 
“*The Gate of the Desert’ stands out above the author’s own ordinary high level of 
exciting fiction by reason of an entirely original character in it-—-Cohen, the J 
and adveaturer.”—Morning Leader. 


HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
trated. Crown 8vo. 
“* Devised with unusual rT "—Daily Mail. 
“ Interesting, surprising, and exciting.’ coniterning Leader. 
“* There is abundant life and colour and movement, sympathy and tragedy and plenty of 
incident.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By ROBERT BARR, 


Author of “The Countess Tekla,* &c. Illustrated. Second Edition in the Press. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. ByK. FITZPATRICK. Crown 


Financier j 


Illus- 


8vo, 6s. ‘ 
“A delightful book. Indeed, we think it is one of the best books about children published 
—§ 


since the days of Mrs. Ewing.” 


peaker. 
“ Quite a oS and the humours of life in the Irish house are set forth with much 
gusto, cleverness, sympathy.”—Daily Mail. 


HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME. By H. A. MITCHELL 
KEAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A really interesting and remarkab!e novel. ”—Guardian. 
“ A remarkable book and of much solid power.”—Morning Leader. 
“ Great is the power of atmosphere and greater still the charm of good writing.” 
Daily Graphic. 


HEART OF MY HEART. ByELLIS MEREDITH. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“ Curious, unique, informing, obviously the outcome of experience. "Standard. 
“ Delicate fancy, descriptive vigour, and uplifting moral.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“ A book of unusual! merit, written with geauine literary charm and distinction.’ 
Daily Mail. 


THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. By CONSTANCE © 
COTTERELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Written with freshness of inspiration. The story is pan, very good, and captures the 
mind with the freshness of early flowers.” —Black and White. 
“ Bright and lively and clever.”—Speaker. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. By J. LUTHER LONG 


“ The Darling of the Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen for particulars of their Two New Series, ‘‘ METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY” and ‘‘METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS,” 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


, co-Author of 


By Mrs. C.N. WILLIAM- © 











The ‘‘Country Life” Library 











Roses for English Gardens. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and EDWARD MAWLEY, Hon. 
Illustrated with 190 





‘Secretary of the National Rose Society. 
full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—* All the roses of England, blossoming in a counterfeit summer of 
lack and white, seem to be gathered together into Miss Jexytt’s charming book. The pic- 
ures are really pleasant to look at; near or far, a rose photographs quite as well as a 
pautiful fece, and carries with it its ‘own individual look. No one can fail to be captured by 
Jexyvx’s enthusiasm and fine discrimination.” 



























ilies for English Gardens. 


Written and compiled by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—“‘ Lities ror Encutsx Garpens’ is a volume in the ‘ Country 
ife’ Library, and it is almost sufficiently high commendation to say that the book is worthy 
f the journal. Miss Jrxyv.’s aim has been to write and compile a book on Lilies which shall 
i! amateurs, in the plainest and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to 
jrow the Lily—which, considering its great beauty, is not — nearly so much as might be 

xpected. We certainly think that in the future there will be less neglect of this flower, for 
fter looking at some of the illustrations (all admirable and admirably produced), there ‘will 
ot be many garden owners who will be content to be Lilyless.’’ 





all and Water Gardens. 

By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 


With 133 full-page Illustrations, 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 


Tanks and Water Margins. 


Times.—“ ‘Wat and Water Garpens.’—He who will consent to follow Miss Jonves, 
ht will find that under her guidance the old walls. the stone steps, the rockeries, the 
Streamlets of his garden will presently blossom with all kinds of flowers undreamed of. _ 
marvels of varied foliage. More than a hundred photographs help to enforce Miss 
ExyYLu’s admirable lessons.” 


he Century Book of 
Gardening. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 6oo0 Illustrations. 


(SECOND EDITION) 


21s. net. 


Times.—“ No department of gardening is — a and the illustrations of famous and 
tiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the r’s art are so numerous 
d attractive as to make the veriest cockney yearn to turn g 





ardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 128. 6d. net. 


So great has teen the success of this gardening book for teginners, that a third edition has 
been called for and is now ready, This work is for those who are about to begin gardening, 
nothing that will help the beginner over first difficulties being omitted. 


About 100 diagrams will explain certain practical operations better than mere descriptions, 
pThere are also nearly 200 illustrations, prepared in the test style, of flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
nd trees and shrubs, 


Spectator.—" Full of information about both the useful and the ornamental, and as far 
as we have been able to test it, eminently practical. The beginner, by ~ way, will have 
a long we before he has assimilated the contents of this stout volume of nearly five hun 
eames but et then alia aliss cure,and the wider the choice that is offered by a volume of this 





Trees and Shrubs for 
English Gardens. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘The Garden.’ 12s. 6d. net. 


Gardener’s Chronicle.—“ A book on trees and shrubs is.a real want. _ Few books 
are more often inquired for, and now we have had a difficulty in replying to our corres 
pondents who have asked for teen on the point. In the days of trashy gardening books, 
it is a pleasure to come across one which bears. the stamp of original aboxcention, uilalens 
inference, and industrious research.” 





VOLS. I. AND IL NOW READY 


Gardens Old and New. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the 
greatest and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. 
£2 2s. net each. 


Birmingham Daily Post. —“ Ore could not, if one would, overpraise the charm of this 
beautiful book. Asan exam e of the beautiful in ‘books, itisa jong time since we chanced on 
anything so noteworthy as ‘ ARDENS OLD AND New.’ 


The Fruit Garden. 


By GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. 
21s. met. Now Ready. 507 Pages. Size 104 by 74 in. 


“THE FRUIT GARDEN ” gives full instructions for the culture of every fruit that 
is worth growing in Britain, either out-of-doors or under glass, and, in addition, contain 
chapters upon the Value of Fruit Trees as Flowering Trees, Whole Fruit Preservation, Tropical 
Fruits and How to Grow Them, the Construction of Fruit Houses, Fruit Trees in Pots, In 
jurious Diseases and Insects, Fruit Culture in America, France, and the Channel Islands, etc. 


Review of ‘‘ The Fruit Garden,’’ from the R.H.S. Journal for May 1904,— 
“* Without any doubt the best book of the sort yet published. is a separate chapter for 
every kind of fruit, and each chapter is a book in itselfi—there is, in fact, everything that any 
one can need or wish for in order to succeed in fruit growing. The book simp! wry teem ith ties. 
trations, dsagrams, and outlines. The diagrams on pruning are particular y admirable; we can- 
not speak too highly of them, and from them any one. should be able to rads my "to be an 
=o pruner. beok winds up with roo pages of outline drawings, which should be a 
onderful aid to identification. 


The Field, February 27, 1904.—‘‘ Written by Ex 
and these contain ee all that is really essent a te for the reader to know as 
to the modern methods em — the selection. culture, protection, increase of and 
the harvesting, storing and preserving of fruit as grown in the garden or fruit farms of n” 





Price 


In all thirty chapters, 





Sweet Violets and Pansies. 
and Violets from Mountain and Plain. 
Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Edito 


of ‘* The Garden,” Author of ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs,” etc. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Book of British Ferns. 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the 
British Fern Society. Price yt ach net. 


- Geeceiboa "The book swell and Ie icity wei and earangud: it fo ab eae 
een > 8 er 
ae Mr. Drusay has long been recognised as an authority on ‘the subject. ject 





srt 





WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


Carnations and Pinks. 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d, 
net. 








Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 




















MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST | 


New Six-Shilling Novels, (All Ready) ; 














OLIVE KINSELLA... ‘ : , Curtis Yorke STRAINED ALLEGIANCE . : : R. H. Forster 
LITTLE WIFE HESTER . ; : . L.T. Meade THE NIGHT OF RECKONING . . Frank Barrett 
THE FACE IN THE FLASHLIGHT Florence Warden FROM THE CLUTCH OF THE SEA. J. E. Muddock 
THE MASK - + _ William Le Queux | [yHE TEMPTATION OF ANTHONY . Alice M. Diehl 
ROSAMOND GRANT . 7, . Mrs. Lovett Cameron THE INFORMER . Fred Whishaw 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG LADY Richard Marsh 

THE WAR OF THE SEXES... . . F.E. Young 
THE FATE OF FELIX... Mrs. Coulson Kernahan 
LORD EVERLEIGH’S SINS . . Violet Tweedale | HIS REVERENCE, THE RECTOR .  . Sarah Tytler § 
LOVE AND TWENTY  ._ . John Strange Winter THE IDENTITY OF JANE . . _ Alice Methley } 
COUNT REMI‘IY : ; é . Jean Middlemass THE STORM OF LONDON (14th Edition) F. Diekberry 
THE PROVINCIALS . ; ; Lady Helen Forbes RONALD LINDSAY . . > . May Wynne 
LORD OF HIMSELF . . . Mrs. Aylmer Gowing IN SPITE OF THE CZAR (ss. Illus.) . Guy Boothby 

Forthcoming Six-Shilling Novels 

THE MAID OF THE RIVER. ‘ Mrs. Campbell Praed HIS MASCOT i 4 ; ‘ : : . L. T. Meade 
ALIX OF THE GLEN . : mE . Curtis Yorke THE ROOK’S NEST . , , . G. W. Appleton 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE? ... . Florenee Warden JANE SHORE. A Romance of History . . J. E. Muddoek \ 
THE WHITE LADY. —- ; May Crommelin CHILDREN OF EARTH =: os Sydney Paterson 
AN INDEPENDENT MAIDEN . . . Adeline Sergeant A DAUGHTER OF THE MANSE . . . Sarah Tytler 
SAINT ELIZABETH OF LONDON . ._._— Leas Cleeve THE TENDERFOOT . . . . ._. W.J. Sheppard 
THE TERROR BY NIGHT. ... J. MacLaren Cobban THE BRANGWYN MYSTERY ._.._— David Christie Murray 
THE HARVEST OF LOVE . : : ; . C. Ranger-Gull A BOND OF SYMPATHY . : ‘ Col. Andrew Haggard 
THE OPAL SERPENT. . . . . . Fergus Hume MADEMOISELLE NELLIE. ... . Lueas Cleeve 
ALTON OF SOMASCO. . — Harold Bindloss THE SECRET PASSAGE . . . . . Fergus Hume 
THE REBEL PRINCE (Frontispiece) . .Seth Cook Comstock THE CHOICE OF EMELIA ‘ i : Adeline Sergeant 








Not since the publication of “ Dr. Nikola” has the late Mr. GUY BOOTHBY written a more enthralling Romance 
than IN SPITE OF THE CZAR, now in its Fourth Edition. Price 5s. Illus. 
Other Novels by Mr. Guy Boothby :—* A Cabinet Secret” (2s. 6d. New Edition and 6d. Peopie’s Edition), 
“ The Lady of the Island” (5s. Illus.), “ A Bride from the Sea” (58. Illus.). 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
THE SUBURBANS. A Book of Humour. By T. W. H. Crostanp, Author of “ The 


Unspeakable Scot," ‘‘ Lovely Woman,”’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each 
HORSES I HAVE KNOWN. By “G. G.”(H. G. Harper), Author of “The Chaser’s 


Luck,” ‘‘A Fairy in the Pigskin,” &c. 


FLASHES FROM CAPE DIAMONDS. A Book of Humour. By Jack, Tue 


CoNNAUGHT RANGER. 











General Literature 
MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. By Mrs. Mary E. Huppy. Demy 8vo, with 


4 Photogravure Plates, 12s, net. 
*,* The only Life of the “ Great Countess” that has yet appeared in this country. 


IN OLD NORTHUMBRIA. A Volume of Verse. By R. H. Forster, Author of “ The Last 


Foray,” ‘‘ In Steel and Leather,” “‘ Strained Allegiance,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3g, 6d. net. Illustrated by R. C. Rein. 


CRICKET DRILL AND TRAINING. By A. O. D. With numerous Illustrations and 


Diagrams. 12mo, price1s. This instructive little book shonld be in the hands of all lovers of the national game. 


THE STORM OF LONDON. By F. Dicxzerry. Crown 8vo, paper cover, price 4s. 


*.* This Novel was one of the most popular of last Season, and it is anticipated that in the Shilling Edition it will have a phenomenal 
sale. The volume will be a handsome one of 320 pages, and will be published in May. Orders should be sent at once. 


JOHN LONG’S SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. New Vols. for 1905 








THE WORLD MASTERS ( Just out) GEORGE GRIFFITH MIDSUMMER MADNESS . «MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
BENEATH THE VEIL ( Just out) ADELINE SERGEANT SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL . J. E. MUDDOCK 
THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH “— L. T. MEADE THE LADY OF THE ISLAND ° »  . GUY BOOTHBY 
LE SELVE . . : . OUIDA THE MAGNETIC GIRL . . ° - RICHARD MARSH 
' NO. 3, THE SQUARE es «©: FL” RENCE WARDEN THE JADE EYE ae a . . FERGUS HUME 





*,* Kindly write to Mr. John Long for his Complete Spring and Summer List. 





LONDON: JOHN LONG, 13 & 14 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET. 




















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD. 
NEW LIST. 











cal Psychology. 


By Prof. W. Wunpt. A Translation of the 
Fifth and wholly Rewritten (1902-3) German 


Edi ion by Prof. E. B. Tircuengr, M.A. In 3 
Vols. Vol. I. with 156 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 


** Anything more finished and judicial than Wundt's 
description of the Anatomy of the brain we have never 
anywhere." —Academy. 

** Prof. Titchener has done his part of the work with 
otable success.” — Scotsman. 


The -Growth of the English 
Manor. 
By Prof. P. VinoGraporr. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


**Serms likely at once to take rank as a leading 
uthority upon its subject."— Scotsman. 
** Prof. Vinogradoff's method and the mastery of the 
Hetails of his subject combine to produce a notable 
book.” — Academy 


NEW SOCIOLOGICAL WORK 


Vision of the Future. 

By J. H. CLaprerton. 

Crown 8vo. 349 pages, 3s. 6d. 

** A remarkable work. . . . It is not often in visions of 
he future we get such good common sense allied with 
puch exalted beliefs."—New Age. 

‘* In the volume before us Miss Clapperton re-states 
er belief in the future, when society has been reorganised 
© as to provide for the individual happiness of an 
tthical quality.” — Labour Leader. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SHAKESPEARE- 
BACON CONTROVERSY. 

The Shakespeare Story. 

By GrorGe Pitt-Lewis, K.C., Ex-M.P., Author 

of “Taylor on Evidence,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 

paper covers, 1s, 6d. net. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
“SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.” 
Each crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

he History of the English 

Corn Laws. 
By J. S. Nicnotson, M.A., D.Sc. 
The Philosophers and 
French Revolution. 


| By P. A. Wapia, Professor of History and 
Political Economy, Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 


rhe Biology of British Politics. 


By Cuarves H. Harvey. 











the 





A NEW EDITION OF 


Frances Power Cobbe’s 
Autobiography. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


When the World Went Wry. 


By M. F. Witson, Author of ‘* When the 
Swallows Come Again,"’ “ How the Dreams 
Came True,” &c. 


** Well written, and in many parts exceedingly grace- 
ul."— Glasgow Herald. 
** A story that all through controls attention.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 
Bendish. 


By Witttam St. Crarr, Author of ‘Prince 
Baba and his Wives.” 


“Queen of Unrest. 

By Harry Ticue, Author of 
Wynward,” 
(The Student’s Text-Book of 
Zoology. 


By Apam Sgepewick, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


** Archie 














SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, 
25 High St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 





The Principles of Physiologi- | 


Sands & Co. 
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THE ANGEL 
OF SYON 


THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF 
BLESSED RICHARD REYNOLDS, 
BRIDCETTINE MONK OF SYON, 
MARTYRED AT TYBURN, MAY 
4, 1535. 


BY 


DOM ADAM HAMILTON, 0.8.B. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE BRID- 
CETTINES OF SYON, WRITTEN BY FATHER 
ROBERT PARSONS. SJ., ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1595, EDITED FROM A MS. COPY 
AT SYON ABBEY, CHUDLEICH. 


WITH FOURTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


4 


London : 
23 Bedford St., Strand. 


Edinburgh : 
13 Bank Street. 


** A Thought-provoking Book.”” 


THE CYGLE OF LIFE 


According to Modern Science. 
By C. W. SALEEBY. 


An Examination of moral, physical, and social life 
from the scientific standpoint, 





“Dr. Saleeby is one of the few to whom it is 
given to write on scientific subjects for a popular 
audience. His style is distinctly attractive; he 
knows what he is writing about.”—Westminster 
Gazette. 

‘* The author writes so well on science because 
he knows other things besides science. A few 
words cannot do justice to this thought-provoking 
book ; we have read it with profit and pleasure,"’— 
Academy. 


THE CYGLE OF LIFE. 


By C. W. SALEEBY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





SONGS OF THE VALIANT VOIVODE. 
Roumanian Folk-Songs, &c. 


By HELENE VACARESCO. Small 4to. 
Price ros. 6d. 


** A quite delightful and refreshing volume. . . . 
Passionate, vivid. and wild as were those of the 
first collection’’ (The Bard of the Dimbovitza).— 
The World. 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


“The Club of Queer Trades" is an eccentric 
and Bohemian club, of which the sole condition of 
membership is that the candidate must have in- 
vented the method by which he earns his living— 





it must be an entirely new trade. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LANGBARROW HALL. 


By THEODORA WILSON-WILSON. 


Miss Wilson-Wilson lays the scene of her new 
novel chiefly in her own county, Westmoreland. It 
is the story of an entangled estate, and the 
ingenious fraud which wrests it for a time from 
the rightful heir. 





THE FORTUNES OF FARTHINGS. 


By A. J. DAWSON, Author of ;* Things Seen 
in Morocco,”’ &c. 
A novel of distinguished merits. Whether 
dealing with the countryside (Dorset) and Far- 
things Hall, or with Morocco and the Moors— 
whither the hero is kidnapped—Mr. Dawson is 
always convincing. 


MY TURKISH BRIDE. 
By ARTHUR CRAWSHAY. 


“My Turkish Bride’’ is a very remarkable 
novel; partly on account of its vivid presentation 
of the Russian secret police and their marvellous 
system of espionage. 





A Doe's TALE. By MARK TWAIN. 


(Illustrated.) Large crown 8vo. Uniform 
with “* Adam's Diary.” Price 2s. net. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
4s ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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GREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


At all Libraries, Bookshops, and Rashway Bookstalls. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
A Romance of the French Revolution and the Time of King George the Third. By the 
BARONESS ORCZY. 6s. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
Daily Telegraph says: “It is something distinctly out of the common, well conceived, 
vividly told, and stirring from start to finish.” é 
Daily Mail says : “ An excellent historical novel of adventure.” - 
Morning Leader says: “The novel is a thoroughly exciting one, and what is more, a 
careful and sincere piece of work.” 


6- THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 6/- 
Third Edition Now Ready. Fourth Edition at Press, 
The successful play founded on this cnaiting ant dramatic story is now being 
ted at the NEW THEATRE b 
Miss JULIA NEILSON and Mr. FRED TERRY. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


Truth says: “I can recommend you to read it. The interest is kept up quite naturall 
ot an intense pitch. Especially thrilling is the scene in the little French inn at the close." 


AT SUNRISE. 6/- | THE PILGRIMS. 6G6/- 
By HERBERT SPURRELL. By E. BELASYSE. 
Record says: “‘ A powerful romance. . . . Daily Telegraph says: “A good story. 
The idea is well worked out, and the story | The plot is unhackneyed and the characters 
is full of vivid incident.” vividly and boldly drawn.” 


FOR SATAN’S SAKE. ELLIOTT O DONNELL. 6/- 


“ Miss Corelli has a serious rival in Mr. Elliott O’Donnell.”—Graphic. 
“ An extraordinary but clever and powerfully-written book.” —Dasly Telegraph. 


ASK AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR THE FOLLOWING NOVELS. 
YOU WILL BE WELL PLEASED. 











WASTED FIRES. By Hume Nisser. 62, 
WHEN IT WAS DARK. By Guy Tuorne. 6s 
SHARKS. By Guy Tuorne and Leo CusTance. 6s- 
IN DEEP ABYSS. By Georces OHNET. 6s- 
HIS SHARE OF THE WORLD. By Amy GrirFin. 38. 6d 
A DREAMER’S HARVEST. By Mount Hwmas. 6s- 
THE PUPPET’S DALLYING. By Louis Martow. 6s- 
TALES FROM SPAIN. By J.G.P. 6s. 





VAGABOND IN ASIA. 
By EMDUND CANDLER, Author of “ The Unveiling of Lhassa.” With Map and Illure 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OSCAR WILDE. 
The Story of an Unhappy Friendship, By ROBERT H. SHERARD. With Several 
ortraits. ‘own 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 








Complete Catalogue post free on Application. 
Lonpon : GREENING & CO., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Chross Road. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY'S SPRING LIST 





THE REBELLION OF THE PRINCESS. 
By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
A dramatic story of Court life in Russia. 


‘* Ask for ‘ The Rebellion of the Princess’ and see that you get it.” 
Morning Leader. 


‘** A good adventure story of an attractive class.” —G/ode. 





TWO CHOICE REPRINTS from the Works of 


FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
Author of ‘*The Pasto als of Frauce.” 


TO NANCY. 


Post 8vo, art boards, Is. net. 


DREAM OF PROVENCE. 


(Orgeas and Mirndon.) Post 8vo, art boards, Is. net. 
“ Characte istic examples of their author's refined and imaginative art certain 
of a wide welcome in this attracti:e form.”—Scotsman. ‘ 
‘* Mr. We tmore is a fine I'terary artist. His style is a delight and h‘s know- 


ledge of humani.y extraordinary. Both these l.tile books are delightful.” 
Daily Express 





JEHANNE. 


A Romance of Modern Normandy. By E. A. GILLIE. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
A beautiful story excel'ently told. 





’ 
STORIES OF AUTHOR’S LOVES. 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Many great names cross the pages—Dante, Ba!zac, George El ot, Hawthcrne, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, are of the worshiptul compary, but nothing has been set 
down in matice, and the book will have failed of its purpose if it does not 
heighten the sya pathy cf all who read it, for those who wrote with magic will 
words which have augmented thel terary cap tal of the world. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
8vo., cloth extra. 10s. 6d. net. 


Modern Industrial Progress 


By C. H. COCHRANE, 
Author of “‘The Wonders of Modern Mechanism.’’ 
Over 400 Illustrations. 


A new volume which describes in plain, practical, and yet accurate manner 
what has deen cone in the last fe v years, especially in the fields «f invention and 
mechanical c mstruction. The book tells of the making of sky-scrapers and ot 
armour-plates, of great guns, &c.; of the discovery and application of the p:in- 
cpl.s of wireless telegraphv; in fact, it covers the whole field of industrial 
progress. Profusely and beau’ ifully illustrated w.th reproductions from photogranhs, 


drawings, &c. 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 
In 3 vols., medium 8vo, cloth extra. Price £2 §s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE MOORISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 


By S. P. SCOTT. 


“ A book of deep and real interest.” —Atheneum. 

“ A rich harvest of material for the history of the inner life of the Moors in 
Eur. pe.” —Speaker. 

“Sug estive and interesting in a very high degree.” —Daily Chronicle. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HUGH WYNNE.” 
With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SAMARIA 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL. 





7th Edition. Fvontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


AT THE TIME APPOINTED. 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR, 
Author of “ That Mainwaring Affair,’” now,in its roth Edition. 


_ “Ah’ghly romantic s'ory, fa'l of thrilling adventure and sentiment. . . . The 
Situations and episodes are full of interest to the end.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








By J. H. KNIGHT-ADKIN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** You shou'd certa nly look at Mr. Knight-Adkin’s clever and convincing 
picture of the West of England in p:e historic times.”— Review of Reviews. 
‘** The author's considerable gifts are shown in almost every page. We shall 
hear a good deal more of this writer.’"— Atheneum, 





’ 
PEEPS INTO NATURE’S WAYS. 
By J. J. WARD, Author of “ Minute Marvels of Nature.'’ Tllustrated 
by upwards of 150 hotographs and photo-micrographs taken by the 
Author. Smail demy 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d, 

‘*Mr. Ward is ore of the best known of our writers on Natural History. We 
have here a volume of intense interest. It is worth a bushel of curre:t 
fiction." —Glasgow Eve.zing Times. 

‘*'The book should be read with both profit and pleasure by all classes of 
readers in search of scientific knowledge.” —Scotsman, 





Books by ROBERT HUGH BENSON, M.A., 


Priest of the Diocese of We: tminster. 


(1) BY WHAT AUTHORITY. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 
The Pail Mall Gasette says : ‘‘ It reminds one of John Inglesant. 
“This delightful book gives Mr. Benson a claim to high rank among 
novelists ; but it also gives him a c'aim to something which we think he 
will es'eem much higher, in the gratitude of Catholics for an important 
work likely to do valuable service to the cause of their Church in this 
country.” — Zhe Tablet. 


(2) A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. 


A Collection of Ancient English Devotions in Prose and Verse. Limp 
lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 
** Beaut fully printed, tastefully bound, creditable to every one concerned. 
We cannot too strongly recommend it.”—Catholic Book Notes. 
“Its well-chosen verses and meditations have a distinction which will recom- 
mend the book to deveut readers.’—Scotsman. 
‘* As a collection of devotion the book is unique.”— Dundee Courier. 


(3) THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. 
Fif h Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘* The literary style is of a high order, at once eloquent and dignified.” 
Yorkshire Post. 
‘* Told in wonderfully delicate and restrained language. Mr. Benson has 
imagination, delicacy, and—that rare gift—-spir'tual refinement.”—Guardian. 








THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. By CHARLES WAGNER. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION in the Press, ready Marci 15. 


Price Is. net. 








LONDON: ISBISTER & CO., 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





















ELKIN MATHEWS’ SPRING List. 


ODETTE D’ANTREVERNES  : a Fairy Tale for 
Weary People. By ARTHUR ANNESLEY R. 
FIRBANK, Pott 4to, One Florin net. 

(/mmediately 


A HYMN TO DIONYSUS, and other Poems. 


By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. Crown | 


8vo, 38. 6d. net. (/mmediately. 

THE GREEK KALENDS; a Comedy mainly in 

Verse. By ARTHUR DILLON. Roy. 16mo., 

3s. 6d. net. (/mmediately. 

A MAINSAIL HAUL. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

With Frontispiece by JACK B. YEATS. Fcao. 8vo, 

‘ Is. net. (/mmedia‘ely, 

DANTE; Six Sermons. By P. H. WICKSTEED. 

Globe 8vo, 2s. net. (Sixth Edition in the Press. 

WINGS OF THE MORNING. By CICELY 
FOX SMITH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d net 

(Now ready. 


‘* A small volume, but big with promise and represen- 
tative of no small achievement.’-—.Wanchester Chronicle. 


DAYS OF OLD ROME. By ARTHUR LEWIS. 
lliustrated by EDITH CALVERT. Pott 4to, 
3s. 6d. net. (Now ready 


THE GARDEN OF FRANCESCA. By HENRY 
CULLIMORE. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. [Mow ready. 


New and Forthcoming Volumes in 


VIGO CABINET SERIES. 


LOVE’S FUGITIVES. By ELIZABETH GIB- 
SON. Royal 16mo. 1s. net. 


AN AUTUMN ROMANCE. By ALICE MAD- 
DOCK. Royal 16mo. 1s. net. 


PLAYS: THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN, 
AND RIDERS TO THE SEA. By Jj. M. 
SYNGE, Royal 16mo. 1s. net. 


Lonponw: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico STREET, W 











JARROLD s SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


Authorised Transiation frem the Hungarian. 


"NEATH THE HOOF OF THE TARTAR ; 


OR, THE SCOURCE OF COD. 6s. 

By Baron NICOLAS JOSIKA. Translated from the Hun- 
arian by SELINA GAYE. With Preface by R. NISBET 
AIN. Also Photogravure Portrait of Baron J 

“ A thrilling story of the Tartar invasion of Hungary in the 

Thirteenth Century, a terrible and even horrible irruption of 

Savagery, redeemed by romantic passages of absorbing 

interest.”"—Truth. 


Fourth Edition. Translated from the Russian of Maxim 
Gorky by Nisbet Bain. 
6s. 


TALES FROM GORKY. 


With Photogravure Portrait and Biography of Maxim 


“ The style of one whose gift of realistic description is un- 
surpassed by any European writer.”—Daily News. 


Jokai’s Famous Russian Novel. Eighth Edition. 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


OR, FREEDOM UNDER THE SNOW. 
By Dr. MAURUS JOKAI_ Translated by Mrs. ELLEN 
WAUGH. With Portrait of Dr. Jékai. 6s. 
“Truly an astonishing book deal g with the Empire of 
Russia. All the superficial culture and essential barbarism of 
the country are depicted in these pages.” —Dasly Telegraph. 


A Thrilling Story of Nihilistic Adventure. 


BY ORDER OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 
By LE VOLEUR. 3s. 6d. 

“ We find ourselves at one moment in a secret stronghold 
of the Nihilists, and at the next jn the Palace of the Czar; 
but wherever we may be the absorbing interest of the story is 
not allowed to flag. Incident is piled up: a .ncident in Juxuriant 
profusion.” —The Speaker. 





A Popular Exposition of Phrenology. 
THE BRAIN BOOK 
AND HOW TO READ IT. Ge. net. 

An Exposition of Phrenology in Theory and Practice. 
By H. C. DONOVAN. 


With over 40 specially prepared Illustrations. 
“ Can be confident] recommended to those who have made 
some little study of phrenology. To those who have not it will 


| come as a revelation in the study of a fascinating science.”"— 


| 
| 


| Civil Service Gazette. 


LONDON : 
JARROLD & SONS, 12 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 





PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDIUMS. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue Eveninc Paver or tue Evucatrep MAN 
ann. His Famity. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matser every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PorpuLarR FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 


Science and Art Specially dealt with 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Cerrespondents Everywhere 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
The Morning Newspapar for Aberdeen 
AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland. 
Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are snserted on Literary Page: 
_NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 


Lonpon Orrice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.c. 








THE SPHERE 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any date for 
THREE, SIX and. TWELVE Months. Town 


Subscriptions, 21s. Yearly. 


Books of past 


Seasons, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 





T.rms for Country, Suburbs; and Parcel Post, sent on application to 


MUDIE & CO., 30-34 New Oxford St., London. 


H.R. ALLENSON'S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TAULER’S LIFE AND SERMONS. 
Translated by Miss WINKWORTH. With 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S Preface. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This New Edition receives the following specia) 
commendation by Dr. Alexander Whyte, of Edin- 
burgh : 

‘* You are doing all lovers of first-class spiritual books 

a great service by putting on the market a new and 

properly edited issue of ‘ Tauler.’ His name is fragrant 

to all who know him. And many more will know him, 

I feel sure, through this fine enterprise of yours. Be 

| sure I shall do my best to make your ‘ Tauler’ known 

| here.” 





| ADAILY MESSAGE FROM MANY MINDS. 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour from Fénelon, Jeremy 
Taylor, Wordsworth, Robertson, Phillips Brooks, 
Hawthorne, &c. Roan 32mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
i with India paper Edition of ** Great Souls 
at Prayer.” 


THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. 
By CHARLES F. DOLE, Author of ‘‘ The Coming 
People,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE; 


or, the Place of Reason and Mys in Religious 
Experience. By BENJAMIN A. MILLARD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Zarly in April 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND RELIGION. 
(GRESHAM LECTURES, Michaelmas Term, 
1904.) By W. HALLIDAY THOMPSON, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


JESUS SAITH : 


Studies in some ‘‘ New Sayings” of Christ. By 
J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of 
“ Anti-Nunquam,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CURE OF CARE. 
By W. J. HUMBERSTONE. Foolscap $vo, 1s. 6d. 
net. (This week, 


BRIGHT AND BRIEF TALKS TO MEN: 
a Series of 21 P.S.A. Addresses. By F.W. ATKIN. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Zarly in April. 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. 
By L. E. RICHARDS. (Presentation Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, Lambskin, gold, gill edges, 5s. net. 


[Ready. 
IMMORTALITY. 
By ALF. W. MOMERIE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
By CARLYLE. New India paper Editions. 
Demy 32mo. Limp lambekin, 2s.net; cloth, 1s. 6d 
net. 


ROOT PRINCIPLES IN RATIONAL AND 


SPIRITUAL THINGS. 
By T. CHILD. Demy 8vo, 6d. 


Heart and Life Series. 
(An entirely New Series of Artistic Booklets.) 


The Loneliness of Christ. 
By F. W. ROBERTSON. Feap. 8vo, 6d. net. 


An Easter Sermon. 
By BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. Feap. 8vo, 
6d. net. 


The Purpose and Use of Comfort. 
By BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. Feap. 8vo, 
6d. net. 

Selection from Faber’s Hymns. 


Fcap. 8vo, 6d, net. 











Sixpenny Series. 
(Additional Vol:.mes.) 


_ Eleven Sermons. ~ 
Completing First Series’ B, F.W. ROBERTSON. 
Demy 8vo, 6d. 


| Heroes and Hero Wo: ship. 
By CARLYLE. Demy 8vo, 6d. 


Ten Sermons. 
By F.W. ROBERTSON. 6d. (New Edition.) 


Belief in God. 
By A. W. MOMERIE. 6d. 


London : H.R. ALLENSON, 1 & 2 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


(New Edition. ) 
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IS DREARY 
peration. 
irritations. 


a poor pen. 









DESK WORK , if the pen is not just right, 

} And a pen can be very 
annoying, and often reduces a writer to des- 
A Waterman’s Ideal reduces desk 
drudgery by freeing the writer from pen 
It has all the good qualities of a 
perfect pen and none of the bad qualities of 










WE sit. itis the best 


SAY 
THIS 





2. it writes the best 
3. It gives no trouble 
4. Saves its cost in time 













life."’ 


The test of 
what we say 
is in the 
PEN we sell 











is to all who write. 
two continents behind us in millions. 


To have a Waterman's Ideal is to have a friend for life. 
words with one Waterman’s Ideal without it once getting out of order. 
We say that a Waterman's Ideal is the best Fountain Pen ever made, and we have the public of 


From 10s. 6d. 
Le. & C. HARDMUTH, 
Paris: G6 Rue de 


Send for Dainty Illustrated Brochure, post free, on our Pens 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 


12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
New York: 173 Broadway 


In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 





seiabeteniienaianeiastinsies cceeeatattateie 





MR. S. R. CROCKETT, the celebrated novelist, says, ‘‘To give away a Waterman’s Ideal is to make a friend for 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, the novelist, wrote over 2,000,000 
These facts prove how useful Waterman's Ideal 












Advertisements of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions 


WANTED, FOR SALE 
but every SUBSCRIBE 
are complied with. 


*,* Subscribers are requested to state clearly on their 
Advertisement Copy whether *‘ Wanted”’ or” For 
Salc,"’ and also to write distinctly. 





Wanted 
RANCE, vol. i. by T. Allom. Fisher & Son, 


Somner’s History of Canterbury, Sartorius’ Doctrine of 
Divine Love, Armstrong’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici.— 
W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 





BOOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM. — 

“* Mr.E. Baker is a very experienced bookseller.” —Bazaar 
Exchange and Mart. Ali out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter what the subject. The most expert bookfinder extant. 
Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—4;0 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653 ; 
£10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; f20 for Orme’s British Field 
Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, boards, 1813 ; £3 
for Lamb’s Tsles from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1207 } 2 for Poetry 
for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 
t798 —Baker’s Great Bookshops, John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham. 





SCRIBN ER’S MAGAZINE Xmas No. 1903. 
Price and condition to W. Lee, Palm Road, Romford. 





D E PROFUNDIS, Edition de Luxe, and Faber’s 
works.—Brash, A.D., Ccunty Hotel Buildings, New- 
castle-on-T yne. 





SCAR WILDE—Poems, Picture of Dorian 

~ Gray, Salome, Ballade of Reading Gaol, Sterry-Lazy 

Minstrel, Portable Commentary (( « l'ins), nge Glossarium 
Latinitatis (6 vols —A. and R. Milne, Aberdeen. 





WorKs by Wilde, O. ; Whistler; Beardsley ; 
books in large and small quantities purchased.—J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 





MAGAZINE and Review Articles on Oscar 
Wilde [English or French]. 
Klingender, Iver, Bucks. 


Also reviews of books. 


and in EXCH ANGE 
R is entitled 





to a WEEKLY FRE 


| he Francaise, Les Estampes en Couleurs du xviii siécle, 
double set of proofs, 1885. , 

Eden, State of the Poor, 3 vols. 4to 

Edinburgh University Magazine, Jan. to April, 1871, or any. 

Edwin and Angelina, 176s. 

Egan (Pierce), Life of an Actor, 1825. 

Book of Sports, 1825. 

Sporting Anecdotes, 1804, 1825, or 1827. 

Any of his Works. 

Elements of Morality, 3 vols, 1791. 

Eliot (J.), Poems, 1658. 

Eliot (George), Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols. 1858, or either. 

—— Adam Bede, First Edition, 3 vols, 1859. 

Romok; 3 vols. 1863. 

Agatha, 1869. 

Brother and Sister, by Marian Lewcs, 1869. 

Elliott’s History of India, 6 vols. 

Emerson (R. W.), Nature, Boston, 1836, 

_ — 1847. 

— Complete Works, 11 vols., 8vo., large paper, River- 
side Press, 1883. ope: 

Emma, 3 vols., 1816, or odd. 

Emaux de Petitot (Les), 1862. 

Empedocles on Etna and other Poems, ty A., 1852. 

England’s Parnassus, 1600. 

Englefield’s Beauties Isle of Wight, large paper, folio, 1816. 

English Lakes, 48 coloured plates, imp. 4to., Ackerman, 182t. 

English Pilot, fourth book, large folio, 1761. 

Eothen, or Traces of Travel, 1844. 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


























» Bre inserted, if PREPAID, at the rate of 3d. for every 
E ADVERTISEMENT if the published conditions 


8 words, 


For Sale 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT from 
commencement. What offers? H. Fircroft, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 





> XPOSITOR, rst Series, 12 vols. and Index, 

25s. ; 2nd Series, 8 vols. and Index, 18s. ; 3rd Series, ro 

vols., 18s., 211 in pub cloth, good condition.—Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 





ENGRAVING of Millais’ Early Portrait of 
Tennyson, price one guinea; Rochelle Thomas’ Copper 
Medallion Tennyson Portrait, handsomely framed, price 30s. 
—X, 1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 





ALDRYX ‘Wallace Collection,” Goupil, 

“Victoria” Goupil series. What offers—John D. 

Baltts, Grand Pump Room, Library and Reading Room, 
ath. 





Exchange 


‘THE ACADEMY weekly for Bookman monthly, 
or Academy and Black and White Budget for Countty 
Life.—Miss P. Ross, Hopebaus, Kersal, Manchester. 








Book, Picture, &c.). 


‘* ACADEMY” FREE ADVERTISEMENT COUPON. 


Insert attached advertisement on the conditions named, of (here say 








Name 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address. 














March 11, 1905. 























THE WILLIAMS 
TYPEWRITER 






('ACADEMY' MODEL) 







is a high-grade 
machine developed 
from the Williams 
No. 2, and featured 
with modern im- 
provements. Many 
thousands of the 
model 2's are used 
in the United 
Kingdom, and are 
standing advertisements.as to durability and convenience. 

Increased manufacturing facilities enable us to produce 
the improved machines in larger quantities, and with a view to 
increasing the output we have decided to sell direct to the 
consumer at 40% less than the former price. This means that 
the price has been reduced from £21 to £12. 12. 0. - Brief size 
to £14. 14. 0. net cash on delivery. 

Further, we are offering this machine by a deferred 
payment plan—25/- on delivery and 12/6d. per month until the 
machine is paid for. This figures at 5d. a day for the use of 
the machine, covering a period of nearly two years. The 
machines are guaranteed against mechanical imperfections, and 
we have Agents in almost every important town ready and willing 
to attend to machines if any accident occurs. 

It is not good policy to buy a cheap machine which is 
likely to have its limitations ; it is not profitable to buy a 
sezond-hand machine, which is likely to need constant repairs, 
when you can get a new Williams No. 2 Improved 'Academy' Model 
at £12. 12. 0. or by monthly instalments of 12/6d. . 



















Write for Catalogue and full information, or call and see the machine 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY FOR EUROPE: 


LONDON - - 57 Holborn Viaduct 


ABERDEEN - ~- 115 Union Street EXETER- - ~- 31 Queen Street MIDDLESBOROUGH - Royal Exchange 
BELFAST. - 71 Ann Street GLASGOW - ~- 69 Bothwell Street NEWCASTLE -_ - 21Collingwocd 3treet 
BIRMINGHAM - 28 High Street LEEDS - . - 3 Park Lane NOTTINGHAM - - Prudential Buil lings 
BURNLEY - - 9 Grimshaw Street LEICESTER - ~- 60-64 Halford Street PORTSMOUTH -_ - 154 Queen Strest 
CARDIFF - «+ 8 St. John’s Square LEIGH - + 64 Bond Street SHEFFIELD - +72 Queen Street 
DUBLIN - - - 6&6 Upper Ormond Quay LIVERPOOL SOUTHAMPTON + 12 Portland Street 
EDINBURGH - - - 19 Shandwick Place MANCHESTER - - - 267 Deansgate 
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